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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
cf  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  %ear  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  thsf 
faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  trssth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearleu.—DK  Fos. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.  advantage  to  them,  this  ought  to  do  it.  But  fine  words 

are  no  security  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and 
— ® —  farmeis  may  do  well  to  remember  the  saying  of  Mr. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS.  Barclay,  himself  a  tenant-farmer,  that  if  they  are  wise 

.  Tir  T^-  1-  X.L  j  should  not  be  anxious  to  remain  under  the  Act, 

In  spite  of  the  threat  which  Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  should  rather  seek  to  contract  themselves  out  of  it 
towards  the  close  of  June,  the  Session  is  over  before  the  _ 

middle  of  Au^st,  and  the  elev^  measures  announc^  Queen’s  Speech  is  silent  with  reference  to  the 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  have  not  lul  been  passed,  troubles  that  are  threatening  in  the  East.  It  makes 
But  such  was  the  impetus  given  by  the  Plimsoll  scare  Majesty  “  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence 

that  the  House  of  Comnaons  not  only  succeeded  in  ^  ^j^g  uninterrupted  maintenance  of  European  peace.” 
passing  a  makeshift  Shippmg  Bill,  but  also,  contrary  to  Perhaps  by  the  time  that  Parliament  reassembles  Mr. 
expectation,  were  able  to  hurry  through  the  Lands  Disraeli  will  have  “  got  up  ”  the  Herzegovina  question. 
Transfer  Bill,  which  has  l^en  hanging  over  for  two  g£  course  that  this  insurrection  will  be  stifled 

Sessions,  and  have  this  week  ^tually  had  several  days  |jjj.g  gg  many  others  in  which  the  Christian  inhabitants 
to  wait  for  the  summons  of  the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  gf  Turkey  have  risen  against  the  abominable  oppressions 
Black  Rod.  So  utterly  unoccupied  has  the  House  been  g£  Ottoman  rule.  But  there  are  many  reasons  for 
this  week  after  its  spasmodic  **^*^*7  legislation  that  believing  that  the  present  is  a  more  formidable  crisis 
the  Times  very  properly  asks  whether  the  Gover^^t  any  that  has  menaced  the  Porte  since  the  snppres- 

might  not  after  all  have  b^n  ^le  to  c^ry  through  the  gjgj^  g£  ^j^g  r©yolt  in  Candia.  In  the  first  place,  the 
original  Shipping  Bill .  Tub  Times  calculates  that  four  telegrams  from  Constantinople  admit  disasters,  and  call 

days  have  been  spent  in  idleness,  and  that  the  for  more  vigorous  measures — neither  of  which  Turks 

would  have  been  amply  sufficient  ®ven  for  the  178  ^g  until  the  case  is  very  bad  indeed.  Next,  the 

amendments  which  appalled  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Porte  rely  on  the  abstinence  through  fear  of  the 
Session  might  have  ended  on  Tue^ay  after  the  debate  Montenegrins  and  the  Servians,  without  whose  aid  the 
on  the  Indian  Budget  had  the  House  of  Lords  1^®^  Herzegovinians  would  soon  be  massacred  to  a  man. 
ready.  Their  lordships,  however,  cannot  be  accused  of  ^j^g  Montenegrins  have  already  poured  into  the 

hanging  over  their  legislation;  once  roused  to  work,  Duchy  of  St.  Saba  in  large  numbers,  and  Prince  Milano, 
and  supplied  with  the  delayed  material  from  the  Com-  though  restrained  up  to  the  present  by  the  Ministry  at 
mons,  they  slashed  through  the  arrears  with  marvellous  Belgrad,  will  perhaps  not  be  able  to  remain  longer 
expedition.  neutral.  The  excitement  in  Servia  is  rising  high,  as  the 

-  telegrams  show,  and  it  is  fully  shared  by  the  Slavonic 

The  Queen’s  Message  on  the  prorogation  of  Parlia-  populations  of  Austria.  What  wiU  the  Hapsburg 

ment  was  delivered  yesterday  at  noon.  As  usual,  it  Upon  this  question  turns  the  immediate 

contains  nothing  iinforeseen.  Confidence  in  the  nninter-  of  Euroj^.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  ^ 

rupted  maintenance  of  European  peace,  the  visit  of  “  the  Empires  to  keep  the  Eastern  Question  closed  for  a  UtUe 
ruler  of  Zanzibar”  (Her  Majesty  evades  the  vexed  longer,  but  at  any  moment  it  may  tecome  the 

question  of  Seyyid  or  Sultan),  the  murder  of  Mr.  overmastering  interest  of  Austria  to  break  the  Imperial 
Margary,  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  the  settlement  compact, 
of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Natal,  are  the  , 

topics  in  the  speech  to  the  Lords.  The  speech  to  the  The  Carlist  war  seems  to  be  as  far  from  an  end  as 
Commons  is  a  neatly-worded  and  rose-coloured  cata-  ever.  The  hopes  excited  by  the  first  successes  of  the 
logue  of  the  measures  of  the  Session,  which  are  dressed  new  campaign  have  gradually  died  away,  and  the  fact 
np  in  such  a  way  as  to  look  quite  formidable.  The  that  the  Government  find  it  necessary  to  call  for  a  new 
Peace  Preservation  Act  is  put  first,  then  the  Artisans’  levy  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  throws  suspicion  on 
Dwellings  Act,  then  the  Labour  Acts,  and  so  forth.  The  the  sanguine  tone  of  their  bulletins.  Three  weeks  ago 
neatest  expression  is  the  description  of  the  effects  of  the  we  were  given  to  understand  that  everything  was  ready 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  By  this  Act,  the  Commons  for  the  siege  of  Seo  d’Urgel,  then  the  news  came  that 
are  told,  “  you  have  greatly  and  beneficially  enlarged  the  Carlists  were  confined  to  the  citadel,  but  on  Monday 
the  powers  of  owners,  limited  in  interest,  to  ofer  to  their  we  were  told  by  an  impartial  English  correspondent 
tenants  a  sufficient  security  for  judicious  outlay  upon  that,  though  commanding  positions  had  been  occupied, 
the  farms  they  occupy,  and  while  maintaining  absolute  the  cannonade  had  hitherto  been  conducted  with  harm- 
freedom  of  contract  you  have  raised  a  presumption  of  less  old  muzzle-loading  twelve-centimetre  pieces,  that 
rights  under  which  a  new  inducement  will  be  given  to  nothing  serious  could  Iw  done  till  the  arrival  of  certain 
expend  capital  upon  the  improvement  of  land.”  If  any-  Krupp  cannon,  and  that  the  real  attack  might  be  ex- 
thing  within  the  compass  of  words  could  induce  the  pected  to  commence  on  the  12th.  Meanwhile  the 
farmers  to  believe  that  the  Act  is  really  a  substantial  |  shattered  Carlist  forces  would  seem  to  have  been 
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can  otiy  con6r*i  Ae  popular  nation  bf 
vocatton  by  drying,  A  better  way  of  •onviacing  p#»ple 
of  the  groundlessness  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  charges,  irtbey 
are  groundless,  would  be  to  persuade  the  Due  de 
Decazes  to  allow  the  French  translation  of  it  to  be  sold 
at  the  railway  bookstalls  and  in  the  kiosks. 


!(i^  and  even  to  have  aasumai  the  aggressive. 


refoflic(i»  and  even  to  iMive  aasumt*  the  aggressive,  to 
#e  Bbscfae  eountry,  (Juesadi  haa  retired  on  Vitoria, 
finding  that  an  attack  on  the  second  line  of  the 
Carlist  entrenchments  at  Villareal  would  have  cost 
more  than  he  could  afford  with  the  resources  at  his 
command.  Dorrogarray,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
is  said  to  be  meditating  a  counter-attack  on  the 
central  provinces,  leaving  Saballs  with  another  ten 
thousand. to  operate  for  the  relief  of  Seo  d’Urgel. 
Seo  d’Urgel,  besides,  defended  by  Lizarraga,  is  said 
to  be  perfectly  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
Eoyalist  attack.  The  Bishop  of  Urgel,  one  of  Don 
Carlos’s  warlike  ecclesiastics,  has  not  been  assassinated, 
as  was  reported,  by  the  Carlists,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  much  alive,  and  in  virtual  command  of  one  of  the 
Carlist  foits  in  Seo  d’Urgel.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the 
garrison  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  having  col¬ 
lected  the  entire  stores  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
the  besiegers  are  suffering  considerable  privations. 
Altogether  things  are  looking  much  better  for  the 
Carhsts  than  they  were  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Cross  has  again  been  indebted  to  !Mr.  Lowe  for 
friendly  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  his  measui’es. 
In  his  Restrictions  on  Penal  Actions  Bill  the  Home 
Secretary  had  asked,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
powers  to  remit  penalties  in  all  qui  tarn  actions,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  let  the  Brighton  Aquarium  be 
kept  open  on  Sundays  without  paying  two  hundred 
pounds  to  anyone  who  might  choose  to  bring  an  action 
for  the  amount,  acting  apparently  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Tennessee  farmer,  who  burnt  down  his  barn  to 
clear  it  of  rats.  Mr.  Lowe  very  properly  said  that  this 
“  indicated  a  levity  of  legislation  that  almost  took  away 
one’s  breath,”  and  suggested  the  omission  of  the  words 
“  or  under  any  Act  of  Parliament,”  leaving  the  Bill 
to  apply  only  to  the  obnoxious  Bishop  Porteous  Act. 
Sir  John  Holker  admitted  that  the  Bill  covered  many 
other  cases  than  the  Sunday  Acts,  and  contended  that 
this  would  be  a  very  desirable  alteration  of  the  law  ;  but 
Mr.  Cross,  imitating  the  example  of  the  Premier,  threw 
his  colleagues  over^ard  and  accepted  Mr.  Lowe’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  is  an  amiable  feature  in  the  Government 
that  they  are  so  willing  to  take  instruction  from  their 
enemies,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  education  should  have 
to  be  so  elementary. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  republished  his  three  Anti- Papal 
Essays  with  a  pre&ce.  The  preface  is  short,  but  the 
‘‘few  corroborative  remarks  and  statements”  are  chosen 
with  a  good  eye  to  effect.  The  story  of  “  X.,”  a  male 
British  subject  with  a  paternal  estate,  who  was  married 
abroad  in  ^e  house  of  the  British  Minister,  afterwards 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  his  union 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  Pope,  and  contracted 
with  his  mistress  an  alliance  which  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  is  bigamous,  will  probably  excite  some  sensation, 
when  brought  before  the  public  by  !Mr.  Gladstone.  In 
the  preface  also  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  a  startling  quota¬ 
tion  from  Cardinal  Manning  to  prove  that  the  Papacy 
has  the  intention  of  ])roceeding  to  blood  upon  the  first 
suitable  occasion.  Cardinal  Manning  has  already  seized 
an  opportunity  of  replying.  He  explained  to  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Maltose  residents  in  London,  who  waited 
upon  him  on  Thursday,  that  his  w  ords  w  ere  not  a  threat* 
but  a  lament ;  his  meaning  was  that  “  the  armament 
of  seven  millions  of  men  at  least,  w  ith  a  power  of  de¬ 
struction  which  had  never  been  equalled  in  tKe  annals 
of  warhke  nations,  all  portended  a  greater  and  bloodier 
conflict  in  Europe  than  we  have  hitlierto  witnessed.” 
But,  as  the  Vail  Mall  Gazette  pointed  out,  the  words 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  will  hardly  bear  this  interpre¬ 
tation.  Those  w’ords  point  distinctly  to  war  as  a  means 
of  avenging  the  Papacy  on  its  enemies.  “  Now  when 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  revolted,  when  they  have 
dethroned  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  «kc.,  when  all  this 
has  been  done,  there  is  only  one  solution  of  the  difliculty 
— a  solution,  1  fear,  impending — and  that  is  the  terrible 
scourge  of  Continental  war.”  This  language  is  too 
distinct  to  be  explained  away,  and  Cardinal  Manning 


The  Government  has  probably  succeeded  in  pushing 
its  parental  care  for  the  farmers  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence.  On  Saturday  last  a  deputation  from  the  im¬ 
porters  of  foreign  cattle  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  the  necessity  of  relaxing  some  of 
the  restrictions  wdth  regard  to  foot-and-mouth  disease 
that  are  injuriously  imposed  on  the  foreign  cattle  trade. 
It  was  shown  that  whole  caigoes  of  cattle  and  sheep 
were  stopped  and  slaughtered  at  Deptford  and  else¬ 
where,  because  a  single  tainted  animal  was  found  on 
board  the  ship,  and  it  was  contended  that  this  regula¬ 
tion  gave  English  cattle-breeders  an  unfair  advantage  ; 
for  when  disease  shows  itself  in  an  English  market, 
only  the  animals  that  are  pronounced  to  be  infected  are 
condemned.  The  foreign  cattle  are  treated  according 
to  much  more  rigid  principles.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
did  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  difference  of  treatment 
exists,  and  of  course  it  operates  to  protect  the  English 
farmer,  the  value  of  whose  stock  is  increased  by  such 
condemnations  of  cattle  cargoes  as  have  happened  this 
week  at  Deptford.  Two  cattle  cargoes  from  Rotterdam, 
the  one  numbering  750  and  the  other  twice  as  many, 
have  been  stopped  and  condemned  to  be  slaughtered 
because  in  each  instance  one  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  was  detected  on  board.  If  the  animals  had  been 
exposed  for  sale  in  any  public  market  in  England,  only 
the  diseased  sheep  could,  under  the  regulations  of 
Council,  have  been  killed.  The  cattle  importers  in  a 
body  have  protested  against  this  monstrous  inequality, 
and  have  determined,  according  to  their  published 
statement,  to  risk  no  more  supplies  until  the  Privy 
Council  regulations  have  been  amended. 


It  is  suspected  that  the  Government  mean  to  act 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Telegraphs,  and 
raise  the  rates  for  postal  telegrams  at  once.  This 
should  be  emphatically  protested  against ;  they  ought 
at  least  to  wait  till  Mr.  Scudamore’s  reply  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  published,  and  the  subject  has  been 
fully  discussed,  and  public  opinion  clearly  expressed. 
Lora  John  Manners’  evasion  of  Mr.  Reed’s  question 
regarding  I  Mr.  Scudamore  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
“  The  Committee  on  Telegraphs  did  not  report  to  the 
Post  Office  but  to  the  Treasury,  and  he  had  no  control 
over  the  documents.  He  trusted  that  Mr.  Scudamore 
w’ould  favour  him  with  his  observations  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Treasury  Committee,  but  he  was  unable  at  present 
to  state  whether  the  paper  could  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.”  This  will  not  do.  What  Mr.  Reed  wanted 
was  not  so  much  that  Lord  John  Manners  should  be 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Scudamore’s  answer.  That 
is  quite  regular  aud^proper ;  but  it  is  still  more  important 
in  a  matter  of  such  extreme  public  interest  that  the 
answer  should  not  bo  kept  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Post  Office,  but  should  be  issued  for 
due  consideration  by  the  Press  and  the  country.  It  is 
apprehended  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Treasury, 
more  than  tliat  of  Mr.  Scudamore,  is  in  question,  and  it 
is  not  within  the  proper  discretion  of  either  department 
to  keep  the  facts  to  themselves.  They  have  made  public 
the  charges  of  the  Treasury  Committee  against  Mr. 
Scudamore  and  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  the 
public  is  entitled  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  defence 
before  a  change  is  made  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
commercial  world  as  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  tele- 
graphy. 


The  prize  offered  by  Mr.  James  Hey wodd  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  disuse  of  the  damnatory  clause  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  would  seem  to  have  drawn  a  host  of 
competitors.  As  many  as  167  essays  were  sent  in,  and 


r 
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the  judges  report  that  with  few  exceptions  they  were 
well-written  papers.  The  priae  of  50i.  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Charles  Pebody,  of  Bristol,  and  a  second  prize  of 
251.  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Kenny,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge.  The  prize  essays  are  to  be  published  shortly, 
and  we  shall  be  cnrions  to  see  whether  the  stimnlns  of 
competition  has  produced  any  new  reasons  why  we 
should  not  damn  everlastingly  everybody  who  differs 
from  us.  If  the  old  reasons  are  put  with  proper  force, 
we  daresay  it  will  answer  Mr.  Heywood’s  purpose.  Is 
Mr.  Heywood  at  liberty  to  say  how  many  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Custom  House  officers 
towards  English  ships  and  Spanish  ships  carrying 
English  goods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar  seems 
to  require  investigation.  A  Glasgow  firm  write  to 
complain  this  week  of  several  flagrant  cases  of  capture 
by  guarda  costas^  one  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  representation  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Derby 
has  been  characteristically  shy  of  raising  a  diplomatic 
question,  but  he  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
wvemment  to  the  hardship  of  the  case,  which  is  that 
when  a  Spanish  merchant  vessel  is  seized  by  Spanish 
revenue  cruisers  and  carried  into  port  for  judgment, 
if  condemned  the  whole  of  the  cargo  is  confiscated. 
This  is  exceedingly  hard  upon  bond  fide  traders  who 
may  happen  to  ^ip  their  goods  in  vessels  that  have 
contraband  articles  on  board.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  we  can  make  Spain  alter  her  municipal  law  in 
accordance  with  our  ideas  of  justice.  She  has  good 
reason  to  be  irritated  at  the  shameful  smuggling  trade 
of  which  Gibraltar  is  the  centre,  and  if  English  traders 
place  themselves  in  her  power  they  must  expect  to  be 
hardly  dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Spanish 
Custom  House  has  made  capture  within  British  waters, 
the  violation  of  international  law  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  International  law  is  to  be  upheld 
quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  weak  nations  as  of 
strong  ones. 

The  grandiloquent  phrase  of  the  Moslem  fruit- 
hawker,  “  lu  the  name  of  the  Prophet — figs  !  •  *  has  been 
a  standing  joke  with  the  British  Giaour  ever  since  one 
of  its  wandering  race  recorded  it  in  his  travelling  note¬ 
book.  That  hawker  is  at  last  avenged,  for  a  hWnch 
contemporary  now  points  out  that  the  peiiions  respon¬ 
sible  have  shown  a  naivete  approaching  that  of  this 
devout  servant  of  Allah  in  heading  the  tempting  carte 
du  menu  distributed  among  the  guests  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  banquet  at  Guildhall  with  the  motto 
Domine  dirige  nos.”  The  critic  adds  that  the  result 
was  in  some  measure  worthy  of  this  solemn  introduction 
to  the  bill  of  fare,  although  the  spelling  of  the  genial 
document  was  rather  fantastic.  He  cannot  swallow  the 
“  saumon  en  maionaise  ”  which  appears  among  the 
delicacies  provided,  and  it  must  inde^  be  acknowledged 
that  such  a  corruption  oimayonnaise  at  all  events  deprives 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  cooks  of  any  claim  to  “verbal 
inspiration.” 

Paris  is  in  a  state  of  violent  discontent  against  its 
Prefect,  M.  Ferdinand  Duval.  This  ofiicial  is  the  same 
who  appeared  at  the  banquet  offered  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  Continent  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  M. 
Duval  is  nominated  by  the  Government ;  the  principal 
duties  of  his  office,  like  those  of  all  Prefects,  consist  in 
interfering  with  municipal  action,  and  very  much  stand 
in  its  way.  While  M.  Duval  was  making  speeches  in 
the  City,  the  College  Chaptal,  which  is  a  municipal 
school,  prepared  itself  for  the  annual  distribution  of 
prizes,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  always  taken 
place  in  this  as  in  every  other  school.  However,  M.  Duval, 
whose  formal  permission  had  previously  been  obtained, 
returned  from  London  like  a  storm,  and  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  day  when  the  distribution  was  to  occur, 
he  forbade  it  peremptorily.  When  asked  why  he  took 
such  a  measure,  he  refused  to  give  any  reason.  The 
consequence  was  that  several  hundreds  of  parents 
knocked  without  avail  at  the  doors  of  the  College,  and 


that  there  was  a  kind  of  insurrection  among  fathers  and 
mothers  who  had  come  to  witness  the  scholastic  triumphs 
of  their  children.  Another  result  has  been  to  render 
M.  Ferdinand  Duval,  who  was  never  regarded  with 
favour,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Paris.  In  England 
public  opinion  would  soon  drive  him  into  retirement ; 
in  France  M.  Duval  has  received  the  congratulations 
of  M.  Buffet  for  the  most  stupid,  if  not  the  most  heinous, 
piece  of  petty  tyranny  he  could  commit.  The  reason  of 
Monsieur  le  Prefet’s  prohibition  was  that  the  distribu- 
tion  of  prizes  of  the  College  Chaptal  was  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  oldest  member  of  the  College,  M.  Charles 
Loiseau,  and  that  that  gentleman  was  a  Republican. 
Monsieur  le  Prefet,  himself  a  servant  of  the  !^pablie^ 
could  not  associate  with  a  Democrat,  although  the  latter 
had  no  idea  of  using  a  congregation  of  children  as  a> 
means  of  political  propaganda.  We  have  cited  this 
incident  as  an  instance  of  the  control  over  all  loca 
authority  wherewith  French  Prefects  are  invested 
The  Republicans  themselves  will  not  complain  ofM.. 
Duval’s  action ;  let  this  gentleman’s  colleagues  follow 
!  his  example,  and  there  will  soon  not  be  one  Royalist 
in  the  future  Assembly. 

This  petty  storm  has  drawn  attention  to  the  sin*- 
gular  impropriety  of  which  Lord  Mayor  Stone  and 
the  Aldermen  seem  to  have  been  guilty  in  omitting  to 
invite  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to 
the  banquet  recently  offered  to  the  leading  Mayors  of 
the  Continent.  The  reason  of  this  omission  is  to  all 
appearance  one  and  the  same,  as  that  which  led  M. 
Duval  to  prohibit  the  Chaptal  distribution  of  prizes. 
The  Paris  papers  argue  that  as  no  explanation  has  been 
offered,  a  mistake  cannot  be  alleged  as  the  motive  of 
this  omission,  and  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  courtesy 
of  the  City  authorities  are  anything  but  flattering  for 
the  latter.  It  is  likely  that  M.  Duval  declined  to  appear 
at  the  Guildhall  side  by  side  with  M.  Floquet,  the  Re¬ 
publican  President  of  the  Council,  and  that,  having  to 
choose  between  the  two,  the  Lord  Mayor  preferred  M. 
Duval,  who  had  no  business  whatever  at  a  banquet  given 
in  honour  of  local  government. 

On  Monday  next  the  colossal  statue  of  Armin,  or 
Hermann,  the  Deliverer  of  Germany  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  near 
the  site  of  the  battle-field  where  the  legions  of  Varus 
were  annihilated,  about  the  year  9  of  our  era.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  monuments  in  existence.  Being 
placed  on  the  brow  of  a  high  hill,  it  will  henceforth  in 
truth  be  one  of  the  sights  of  north-western  Germany — 
discernible  with  the  spy-glass  at  enormous  distances.  A 
vast  patriotic  concourse  of  people  are  expected  on 
August  16,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festive  gathering.. 
Such  as  things  are,  a  number  of  Princes,  including  the 
Emperor  William,  will  either  be  personally  present,  or 
be  represented  by  their  Ministers.  Among  those 
dynasties — the  House  of  Hohenzollem  not  excepted — 
there  are  scarcely  any  that  did  not  formerly,  in  times  of 
great  danger,  either  occasionally  side  with  their 
country’s  enemy,  or  treacherously  stand  aloof  from  the 
cause  of  national  defence.  The  spirit  of  Armin  was  not 
always  the  spirit  of  those  royal  and  ducal  Houses,  some 
of  which  still  bear  titles  conferred  upon  them  by  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  Matters  have  greatly  changed,  it  is  true,  in 
this  respect  ;*  the  strong  patriotism  of  the  people  leaving 
no  longer  any  choice  to  the  several  dynasties.  In  home 
affairs,  many  reforms  have,  however,  to  be  wrought  yet. 

In  the  very  Principality  in  which  the  Hermann  monu¬ 
ment  is  raised,  there  is  at  present  a  conflict  going  on 
between  the  people  and  the  Prince.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  ol^'ect  of 
the  celebration  of  Monday  next,  we  may  mention  an 
article  of  the  Opmio/w,  which  recognises  Armin  asjone 
of  the  purest  types  of  patriotic  aspirations,  and  praises 
the  firmness  with  which  Germany  carries  on  her  present 
struggle  against  the  theocratic  traditions  still  lingering 
in  iSme.  This  testimony  of  an  Italian  paper  of  high 
standing  will  no  doubt  be  read  in  Germany  with  great 
joy. 
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and  he  is  master  of  the  situation.  His  policy  has 
been  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  when  in  opposition. 
Instead  of  persistently  obstructing  the  G-overnment  and 
eagerly  lying  in  wait  for  little  blunders,  he  has  studiously 
abstained  from  using  those  forms  of  the  House  by  which 
a  minority  can  make  itself  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  stronger  party.  He  has  allowed  the  Ministry  to 
damage  themselves.  He  has  given  them  abundance  of 
!  rope,  and  they  have  made  the  best  use  of  it  for  his  pur- 
i  poses.  Lord  Hartington’s  inactivity  has  been  most 
masterly,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  his  conduct  in 
other  respects  were  equally  satisfactory.  It  has  proved 
a  most  successful  policy  to  give  the  Government  ftdl 
swing,  but  it  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  If  Lord 
Hartington  is  to  reunite  the  Liberal  Party  he  ought  not 
to  repeat  such  feats  of  inactivity  as  walking  out  of  the 
House  before  an  important  division  and  leaving  the  bulk 
of  his  followers  to  move  into  the  Opposition  lobby 
without  him. 

There  is  a  peculiar  reason  why  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  present  Parliament  should  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  practice  of  winding  up  the 
Session  with  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  adopted  this  practice  at  what  claimed 
to  be  a  new  era  in  Parliamentary  history.  Great  things 
were  expected  of  the  statesmen  who  carried  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  we  who  look  back  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reformed  Parliament  must  admit  that  great  things  were 
done,  however  far  short  they  fell  of  the  hopes  excited 
by  the  advent  of  a  new.  order.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
chief  critic  of  promise  and  performance.  Year  after 
year  he  moved  for  a  Return  of  the  Bills  that  had  been 
brought  in  during  each  Session,  analysed  them,  traced 
their  course  through  both  Houses,  examined  the  amend* 
ments  that  had  been  made  upon  them,  and  did  his  best 
to  prove  that  the  Whig  Ministry  were  coming 
miserably  short  of  just  expectations  and  past  pledges, 
that  all  that  was  good  in  their  measures  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  Tories.  So  biting 
were  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  taunts,  so  overpowering  his 
invective,  that  he  carried  conviction  far  and  wide,  and 
contributed  more  than  any  other  influence  to  help  on 
the  reaction  which  restored  the  Conservatives  to  power 
in  1841.  It  was  not  till  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 


THE  SESSION. 

It  is  generally  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  but  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  his  adopted  countrymen, 
and  this  Session  ought  to  have  taught  him  two  whole¬ 
some  truths — that  Englishmen  cannot  be  kept  in  per¬ 
manent  good  humour  by  wit  alone,  however  brilliant, 
and  that  they  strongly  object  to  have  blunders  apolo¬ 
gised  for  by  lies,  however  ingenious.  A  review  of  a 
ki^Hgion  at  the  end  of  it  must  always  be  more  or  less 
tedious,  because  people  are  for  the  moment  surfeited 
with  politics,  and  have  already  heard  nearly  everything 
that  it  is  possible  to  say.  Lord  Hartington  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  man  to  make  a  dull  subject  lively, 
or  to  suggest  new  points  of  view,  but  his  review  of  the 
Session  on  Friday  last  week  was  a  very  opportune  and 
effective  performance.  It  was  a  signal  illustration  of 
the  advantage  w'hich  a  plain  tale  has  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  over  the  most  fertile  invention.  Throughout 

•  the  Session  Lord  Hartington  has  honestly  and  doggedly 
discharged  his  duty  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition  by 
losing  no  opportunity  of  questioning  the  First  Minister 

•  of  the  Crown  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  but  so  long 
as  ho  had  to  deal  with  the  futuit?,  his  heavy  charge  was 

•  easily  eluded  by  the  nimble  wit  of  his  antagonist.  When 
Lord  Hartington  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
whether  the  Government  had  anything  in  contempla¬ 
tion  that  was  not  foreshadowed  in  the  Queen’s  Speech — 
probably  having  some  suspicion  of  the  forthcoming 
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nesses,  that  a  collection  of  his  Parliamentary  speeches 
for  this  year  would  really  be  nn  abstract  and  brief  chro¬ 
nicle  of  the  man.  The  election  of  John  Mitchel  and 
the  Prittlewell  petition  asking  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Judges  and  the  impeachment  of  the  Speaker,  furnished 
him  with  glorious  themes  for  his  “  ’Ercles  vein.” 
Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  to  hear  the  author 
of  the  Revolutionary  Epick  vindicating  the  dignity  of 
the  House,  and  repelling  the  dictation  “  whether  of 
monarchs  or  of  mobs.”  The  proposed  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  India  gave  an  opening  for  eloquence  of  a 
more  Asiatic  cast.  Dr.  Kenealy  was  another  godsend  of 
a  different  kind ;  the  Session  would  have  been  incom¬ 
plete  without  the  dignified  and  graceful  pleasantries,  the 
sallies  of  swift  and  delicate  wit,  of  which  the  more  vulgar 
adventurer  was  the  occasion.  Dr.  Kenealy  was  a  de¬ 
cided  acquisition  to  the  Premier’s  permanent  stock  of 
butts,  Mr.  Newdegato  and  Mr.  Whalley,  at  whom  also 
he  contrived  to  shoot  one  or  two  deliciously  well-aimed 
shafts.  Altogether  Mr.  Disraeli’s  opportunities  were 
never  better,  his  satire  lighter  and  happier,  his  rhetoric 
never  more  magniloquent  than  it  has  been  this  Session. 
The  catalogue  of  his  blunders  is  equally  complete.  Mr. 
liTewdegate  was  revenged  for  the  allusion  to  his  morn¬ 
ing  prayers  when  he  was  in  a  position  to  lecture  the 
Premier  for  his  gross  breaches  of  the  usages  of  the 
House  in  connection  wdth  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s 
Resolution  for  the  Recognition  of  the  Press.  Many  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  difficulties  arose  from  the  original  blunder  to 
which  he  was  tempted  by  a  characteristic  desire  to  snatch 
an  advantage  over  Mr.  Lowe.  From  the  day  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  seconded  Mr.  Lewis’s  motion  for  summoning 
the  printers  before  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  head,  stumbling  out  of  one  blunder  into 
another,  exciting  admiration  by  his  skill  in  extrication, 
but  never  quite  getting  clear  of  his  difficulties  till  the 
fatal  day  when  he  yielded  to  a  cunning  suggestion  of 
his  evil  genius,  and  boasted,  in  defiance  of  his  own 
recorded  language,'  that  he  had  all  along  desired  and 
confidently  prophesied  the  passing  of  the  Little  Ship¬ 
ping  Bill.  For  once  Mr.  Disraeli  extricated  himself  t^ 
cleverly.  The  country  would  have  forgiven  him  perhaps 
for  abandoning  the  Shipping  Bill,  but  it  can  never 
forgive  him  for  the  lies  he  told  about  it. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Session  as  an  illustration  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  personal  character,  and  ask  what  it  has 
done  for  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatives  as  a 
great  National  Party,  which  should  for  the  first  time  in 
party  history  extend  its  sheltering  wings  over  all  classes, 
we  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Nobody 
can  doubt  Mr.  Disraeli’s  perfect  willingness  to  try  to 
realise  Taper’s  idea  of  a  Conservative  Government — 

“  Tory  men  and  Whig  measures  ” — but  the  negative 
forces  have  been  too  strong  for  him  and  the  positive  too 
weak.  It  is  only  partly  true  that  for  the  last  two 
Sessions  the  Tories  have  been  in  office  and  the  Whigs  in 
power.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  judicious  intentions  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  extreme  right  wing  of  his  following. 
Within  two  years  of  taking  office  he  has  been  compelled 
to  propose  retrograde  measures  for  the  Church,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Law.  Last  Session  ho 
was  coerced  into  proposing  an  Endowed  Schools 
Bill  in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  This  Ses¬ 
sion  it  has  been  the  turn  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Law :  the  reactionists  have  brought  back 
the  expelled  traffic  in  Army  commissions,  have  undone 
the  Whig  relaxation  of  Patronage  in  the  Navy,  and  have 
compelled  Lord  Cairns  to  abandon,  under  circumstances 
of  great  humiliation,  the  execution  of  the  Judicature 
Bill  of  the  late  Government.  The  poor  sailor  has  been 
elbowed  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  cornucopia 
by  similar  influences.  We  refer  not  merely  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  at  the 
instance  of  the  landowners,  eager  to  get  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings  Bill  out  of  the  way  lest  it  should  lead  to 
dangerous  agitation.  This  is  not  the  only  sign  that  the 
Ministry  have  shown  of  indifference  to  poor  Jack,  who 
has  no  vote  to  give  them ;  by  refusing  to  give  Returns 
of  the  punishments  in  the  Navy,  they  have  left  him 
without  remedy  against  the  secret  annoyance  of  a 


tyrannical  commander,  and  ho  must  remain  exposed  to 
the  extortions  of  crimps  because  the  advance  note  can¬ 
not  be  forbidden  without  violating  the  sacred  principle 
ot  fi’ee  contract.  While  the  free  -play  of  !Mr.  Disraeli’s 
impartial  mind  is  thus  checked  and  hampered  by  the 
prejudices  and  interests  of  the  stupid  members  of  his 
heterogeneous  following,  the  blessings  of  the  National 
Party  are  far  in  the  future.  Nor  can  Mr.  Disraeli  be 
congratulated  on  his  positive  attempts  at  legislation. 
Providence  favoured  him  with  two  very  decent  Whig 
lieutenants,  Mr.  Cross  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote ;  but 
two  swallows  do  not  make  a  summer,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  two  swallows  are  mature  in  years  without 
being  complete  in  feathers.  Certainly  Mr.  Cross 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  have  not  shared  in 
the  loss  of  reputation  which  has  overtaken  tlio 
Ministry  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Cross  has  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  the  only  two  good  measures  of  the 
Session — the  Amendment  of  the  Labour  Laws  and 
the  measure  known  by  the  absurd  title  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Bill.  Ho  acted  wisely  in  withdrawing  the 
Flogging  Bill  when  ho  found  that  the  grounds  on  which 
he  introduced  it  were  untrustworthy,  and  that  tho 
existing  penalties  of  the  law  are  sufficient  without  a 
resort  to  obsolete  barbarity.  But  his  weakness  in  not 
seeing  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  Bill  before 
he  introduced  it,  and  the  clumsiness  of  his  well-meant 
attempt  to  thwart  tho  rampancy  of  Sabbatarians,  have 
raised  a  suspicion  at  the  close  of  the  Session  that  Mr. 
Cross’s  previous  successes  were  due  rather  to  good  for¬ 
tune  than  to  good  management.  Sir  Staftbrd  Northcote 
has  been  less  successful  than  Mr.  Cross,  and  has 
sufl'ered  from  two  treacherous  desertions  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  has  listened  to  his  arguments  for  one  side 
and  then  swung  shamelessly  round  to  tho  other ;  yet 
on  tho  whole  he  has  produced  a  more  favourable  im¬ 
pression  than  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry,  chiefly 
because  he  fought  so  manfully  a  single-handed  combat 
against  his  old  master  and  the  other  financiers  who 
swarm  on  the  Opposition  benches.  If  Sir  S.  Northcote 
had  not  blundered  over  the  Savings  Banks,  and  weakly 
allowed  Friendly  Societies  to  choose  their  own  auditors 
while  he  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Lowe’s  suggestion  that 
he  should  render  them  liable  to  be  sued  when  they  failed 
to  meet  their  engagements,  he  would  have  passed 
through  the  Session  with  very  considerable  credit. 
But  he  did  make  these  serious  mistakes,  and  so 
helped  to  swell  the  general  impression  that  the  Ministry, 
with  all  its  good-nature  and  willingness  to  be  a  national 
party,  is  too  weak  for  tho  purpose,  even  if  its  better 
elements  were  allowed  to  work  unimpeded  by'  the  un¬ 
compromising  Tories. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

Mr.  Fawcett  has  now  for  some  years  been  accustomed 
to  arraign  the  indifi'erence  to  Indian  interests  which  is 
shown  by  the  perfunctory  discussion  annually  bestowed 
upon  the  Indian  Budget.  His  protests  were  once « so 
far  successful  that  they  moved  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  arrangements,  at  the  cost  of  some  practical 
inconvenience,  for  the  introduction  of  the  ”  East  India 
Revenue  Accounts  ”  on  one  occasion  almost  in  the  first 
week  of  Session.  But  the  experiment  proved  very 
conclusively  that  the  interest  taken  in  Indian  afiairs  by 
English  public  men  is  very  much  a  constant  quantity, 
and  that  whether  the  state  of  the  finances  of  India  be  ex¬ 
pounded  in  February,  or  April,  or  August,  about  the  same 
number  of  persons,  with  the  same  antecedents,  connec¬ 
tions,  and  intellectual  proclivities  will  bo  ready  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  debate.  It  is  not  desirable  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  so  openly  exhibit  its  apathy  towards  the 
affairs  of  India,  as  it  has  done  this  year,  by  delaying 
the  discussion  on  the  Indian  Budget  until  August  9. 
But  in  all  probability  the  criticism  which  Lord  George 
Hamilton’s  statement  evoked  this  week  was  as  valuable 
in  substance  —it  certainly  was  quite  as  vigorous  in  form — 
as  that  which  once,  by  an  unexampled  efl’oi't,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  succeeded  in  eliciting  in  what  is  supposed  to  bo  the 
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more  bracing  political  weather  of  Febmary.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that,  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Session,  an  abler 
anthority  on  finance,  or  a  more  conspicuous  political 
notability,  would  attract  a  larger  amount  of  public 
attention  to  the  details  of  Indian  finance,  appears  to  us  a 
far-fetched  speculation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  astates- 
man  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  capacity  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  standing  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exposition  of 
the  Indian  Budget,  the  House  would  be  thronged  with 
listeners ;  but  Members  would  come  to  hear  the  man, 
not  to  study  the  subject,  and  they  would  come  pro¬ 
bably  in  as  great  numbers  in'August  as  in  February. 
Unfortunately  it  is  only  too  certain  that  financiers  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  calibre  will  find  occupation  elsewhere 
than  in  the  India  Office  long  before  they  have  attained 
a  reputation  brilliant  enough  to  gather  the  gaping  idlers 
of  politics,  or  to  attract  the  jaded  men  of  business. 
The  fact  that  the  submission  of  an  annual  statement  of 
the  Indian  Finances  to  the  House  of  Commons  has  de¬ 
generated  quickly  into  a  mere  matter  of  form  may  be 
deplored,  but  it  is  easily  explained.  The  Government 
of  a  vast  dependency,  from  which  we  are  separated  by 
the  breadth  of  two  continents,  is  a  heavy  charge  ;  but 
the  inexorable  realities  of  the  differences  between 
governors  and  governed  in  creed,  race,  and  character, 
necessarily  narrow  the  limits  within  which  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  English  people  can  be  applied  to  Indian 
administration.  The  complexity  of  the  work  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  experts,  and  .these  usually  take  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  task  to  attend  to  it,  w'hether  it 
be  set  before  them  in  February  or  in  August.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  the  common-sense  capacity 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  even  when  uninformed  by 
any  special  acquaintance  with  Eastern  affairs,  cannot  be 
applied  to  Indian  financial  business.  But  against  this 
disadvantage  wo  have  to  set  some  compensations.  If 
the  shrewd  practical  sense  of  the  House  is  compelled  to 
be  silent  when  it  is  ignorant,  so  also  is  silence  imposed 
for  decency’s  sake  upon  folly  and  boredom.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  Indian  affairs  escape  the  hard  necessity  of 
being  criticised  by  M^or  O’Gonnan  and  Dr.  Kenealy, 
Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr.  .Tenkins. 

The  statement  which,  on  the  present  occasion.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  liad  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  one.  It  gave  rise 
to  little  discussion,  except  that  which  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Smollet’s  extravagant  attack  upon  the  system 
of  irrigation  works.  The  expenditure  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  Bengal  famine  has  of  course  disturbed  the 
equilibrium  of  Indian  finances,  not  only  for  the  past 
and  present  years  but  for  the  immediate  future.  Thus 
in  the  twelve  months  that  endc*d  with  March  last, 
the  charges  incurred  on  account  of  the  famine,  beyond 
the  normal  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government, 
amounted  to  2,400,000/.,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
revenue  would  fall  short  of  the  expenditure  by  nearly 
1,4(00,000/.  These  estimates,  however,  were  altered 
very  considerably  for  the  better  by  the  actual  receipts 
of  the  year.  Loixl  Northbrook  has  telegraphed  this 
week  that  the  actual  accounts  of  the  year  1874-5  will 
show  a  very  considerable  surplus.  The  “  Regular 
Intimate,”  which  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  Budget 
estimate  of  the  preceding  year,  still  shows,  according 
to  the  figuies  produced  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  a 
deficiency  of  nearly  half  a  million,  which,  however, 
the  Vicerojr’s  telegram  declares  will  be  wiped  out  alto- 
l^ther.  1  he  improvement  thus  shown  has  been  gained 
in  spite  of  a  diminution  upon  the  land  revenue  of 
320,000/.,  occasioned  by  remissions  of  rent  and  by 
losses  upon  holdings  that  have  gone  out  of  cultivation 
in  the  famine-stricken  districts.  There  has  also  been 
a  decrease  of  revenue  from  the  customs  owing  to  re¬ 
missions  of  duty,  but  other  heads  of  income  show  a 
steady  increase  aocompanie<l,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
salt  tax,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  comforts  of  the 
people.  Complaint  has  frequently  been  made  of  the 
want  of  elasticity  in  the  Indian  finances,  and  no 
doubt  the  Government  must  be  thankful  for  a  rate 
of  improvement  which  would  be  very  disheartening  to  an 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Nevertheless,  that 


there  is  improvement  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  fominehas 
now  done  its  worst.  The  total  expenditure  connected 
with  the  famine  is  computed  by  Lord  George  Hamilton 
at  6,500,000/.  This  exceptional  demand  has  eaten  up 
the  surpluses  of  two  years,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  four  millions  sterling,  so  that  the  entire  increase  of 
charge  upon  the  Indian  taxpayers  resulting  from  a 
catastrophe  that  may  be  looked  for  once  in  a  century  is 
only  2,500,000/.  The  whole  bill  for  the  famine  has  now 
been  settled,  and  that  catastrophe  might  be  forgotten  in 
financial  calculations  were  it  not  for  its  effects  upon  the 
Land  Revenue  of  Bengal.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  evidence  of  the  Indian  Budget  goes  to  show  that 
India  is  steadily  advancing  in  an  economical  sense,  but 
the  rate  of  progress  is  confessedly  slow,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  greatly  to  quicken  it.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means 
encouraging  to  perceive  a  large  increase  of  expenditure. 
For  the  current  year  the  estimates  reckon  upon  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,180,000/.  There  are  three  principal  items 
in  this  inci*ease.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  addition 
to  the  Array  charges,  arising  from  the  augmented  rate  of 
pay  recently  granted  to  the  European  troops  serving  in 
India,  and  from  concessions  made  to  the  claims  of  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  British  officers.  In  the  second  placd, 
there  is  an  addition  to  the  expenditure  under  the  head 
of ‘‘Interest  on  Guaranteed  Railways.”  Lord  George 
Hamilton’s  explanation  of  this  charge  is  that  the  amount 
paid  to  the  railway  companies  in  the  previous  year  was 
abnormally  small,  because  the  extraordinary  traffic 
which  diminished  the  Government  payments  to  the 
companies  was  in  fact  created,  and  of  course  paid 
for,  by  the  Government  itself  in  its  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  supplies  for  the  famine  districts.  This- 
explanation  appears  to  be  sound,  though  it  may 
not  cover  all  the  facts.  But  if  it  be  sound  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  claiming  credit  for  an  improvement  of 
its  financial  circumstances  in  other  directions  which 
must  be  rather  apparent  than  real.  The  third  item  of 
increase  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year  is 
also  very  considerable  ;  it  is  the  additional  loss  of  more 
than  half  a  million  sterling  upon  the  exchange  between 
India  and  London.  The  total  deficiency  under  this  head 
now  amounts  to  more  than  a  million  a-year — a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  revenues  of  India  where  the  margin 
to  be  dealt  with  in  any  financial  transactions  is  so  pain¬ 
fully  narrow.  Lord  George  Hamilton  had  no  more 
illuminating  remark  to  ofter  upon  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  that  the  loss  was  “  somewhat  serious,”  and 
the  non-official  members  of  the  House  who  took  part  in 
the  debate  carefully  avoided  saying  a  woixi  about  the 
matter.  It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  though  India 
is  prospering,  there  is  no  room  in  Indian  finance  for  a 
continuous  increase  of  expenditure.  It  is  no  less  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  financier  of  real  capacity  would  devise  some 
means  for  checking  or  diminishing  this  drain  upon  the 
Exhequer  of  India. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  LAWYERS. 


Mr.  Norwood’s  proposal  to  make  barristers  competent 
to  sue  for  their  fees  has  been  rejected.  The  law 
officers  said  very  properly  that  the  fag  end  of  a  Session 
was  no  time  for  making  a  revolution  of  the  important 
character  which  he  proposed,  and  Mr.  Norwood  consented 
to  withdraw  his  motion.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  again  hear  of  it  in  some  form  or  other. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  smouldering  angry  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  subject  which  the  member  for  Hull 
touched,  and  if  he  forgets  it,  Mr.  Lewis,  or  some  other 
legal  member  with  a  taste  for  grievances,  will  be  sure  to 
take  it  up.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  nobody  cares  two 
straws  for  the  remuneration  of  the  barristers,  whose 
interests  are  ostensibly  put  in  the  forefront.  Whether 
they  shall  be  able  to  recover  their  fees  or  not — whether 
rascally  unscrupulous  attorneys  shall  be  able  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  one  who  has  worked  hard 
and  well  for  them — is  a  matter  which  possibly  has 
not  given  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  up 
this  matter  with  zest  a  single  thought.  Their 
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desire  is  not  to  reward  members  of  the  Bar,  but  to  be 
able  to  punish  them.  At  present  a  barrister’s  fee  is  a 
mere  honorarium  the  payment  of  which  he  cannot  enforce 
at  law.  Like  a  physician,  he  is  forced  to  be  content 
with  what  he  gets.  He  may  decline  to  work  for  those 
who  are  remiss  in  paying  the  guinea  with  which  they 
have  marked  his  brief.  He  may  in  a  quiet  and  indirect 
way  do  the  roguish  attorney  who  reftises  to  pay  a  great 
deid  of  mischief.  But  he  cannot  bring  the  attorn^  who 
is  his  debtor  into  Court,  and  say  “pay  what  thou 
owest,”  not  even  if  the  latter  happen  to  have  in  his 
possession  the  fees  which  the  client  has  paid.  It  is  a 
fair  and  necessary  consequence  of  this  rule  that  the 
barrister  should  not  be  liable  to  an  action  for  negligence. 
If  his  services  are  given  on  the  mere  chance  of  getting 
payment,  it  is  scarcely  just  to  render  him  liable  for 
want  of  skill  or  for  negligence.  And  so  it  has 
been  held  that,  no  matter  how  flagrant  may 
have  been  the  mistake  committed  by  a  barrister, 
he  cannot  be  mulcted  or  punished.  He  may  com¬ 
mit  an  error  in  conveyancing  which  will  im¬ 
peril  a  man’s  title  to  an  estate.  He  may  pocket  a 
handsome  fee,  and  then  at  the  last  moment  he  may  fail 
to  appear  in  Court,  to  the  dismay,  and  it  may  be  ruin, 
of  his  client.  He  may  take  briefs  in  several  Courts 
with  the  foil  knowledge  that  he  must  leave  the  majority 
of  them  to  look  after  themselves.  He  may  do  all  this, 
and  yet  he  will  never  run  the  risk  of  an  action  initiated 
by  an  angry  client.  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Lewis’ 
bitter  remarks  are  only  too  true,  so  far  as  the  practices 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  are  concerned. 
They  have  carried  to  a  perilous  and  improper  extent 
the  practice  which  Follett  is  said  to  have  begun,  of 
regularly  accepting  briefs  in  cases  in  which  they  have 
no  intention  of  taking  part.  There  might  be  named 
half-a-dozen  eminent  lawyers  whose  income  is  chiefly 
derived  from  a  species  of  hush-money,  that  is,  fees 
taken  in  cases  in  which  they  do  not,  and  in¬ 
deed  never  intend  to,  appear.  Their  clerks  take  in 
bnefs  right  and  left,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  the  work  being  attended  to, 
and  then,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrives,  the  briefs  are 
assorted  and  the  favourite  one  selected  out  of  a  heap 
according  to  considerations  which  clients  might  not  care 
to  hear.  Mr.  Lewis  related  one  incident  which  not 
unnaturally  provoked  a  good  deal  of  resentment.  A 
barrister  had  got  a  brief  from  a  firm,  which  marked  it, 
as  they  thought,  liberally.  By-and-by  came  a  letter 
from  his  clerk  intimating  that,  having  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  the  brief  of  the  chief  counsel  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  other  side,  he  was  struck  by  the  inferiority 
of  his  master’s  fee.  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  although 
the  attorneys  thought  that  there  were  circumstances 
which  justified  the  difference,  they  took  the  hint.  The  up¬ 
shot  was  that  the  fee  was  increased,  and  that  the  counsel 
was  missing  on  the  day  of  trial.  One  might  easily 
cap  this  story  by  others  to  the  same  effect.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  barristers’  clerks  have  written 
for  an  increase  of  fees  at  a  time  when  their  masters  are 
absent  on  circuit,  and  when  there  was  a  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  of  attending  to  the  work.  There  have  been 
others  in  which,  in  order  to  pay  off*  some  grudge,  they 
have  deliberately  left  a  client  in  the  lurch.  Listen  to  a 
group  of  solicitors  discussing  this  grievance,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  relate  instances  of  a  similar  character  in 
which  they  have  been  cruelly  treated  by  eminent  Q.C.’s, 
who  are  described  in  terms  usually  applied  to  robbers. 
Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  the  fault  lies  with 
the  clerks,  who  have  only  too  strong  pecuniary  interests 
to  be  a  trifle  corrupt.  But  what  clerks  so  often  do, 
masters  must  tolerate  or  wink  at.  The  familiar  excuse, 

“  Oh  I  it  is  my  stupid  clerk,’’  is  too  thin  and  frail  to 
deceive  anybody.  These  sins  on  the  part  of  clerks  are, 
we  fear,  sometimes  acceptable  to  their  masters.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Norwood  has  touched  a  real 
grievance.  Whether,  however.  Parliament  is  the  pro¬ 
per  body  to  rectify  it  may  be  questioned.  Of  course, 
if  the  Law  Institution,  the  solicitors’  powerful  repre¬ 
sentative  body,  were  to  take  up  the  matter  and 
set  its  face  against  these  practices,  they  would 


soon  come  to  an  end.  There  are  few  more 
influential  bodies  in  the  country  than  this  institu¬ 
tion.  Over  the  etiquette  of  the  profession  it  rules 
supreme.  It  possesses  less  dignity  but  more  of  the 
substance  of  power  than  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  could 
easily  and  instantly  make  what  regulations  it  pleased, 
and  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  ol)eyed.  If  the 
Council  of  that  Institution  recommended  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  set  its  face  against  these  questionable 
customs  there  would  bo  none  but  a  few  barristers  who 
could  dare  to  resist  the  ordinance.  Of  course  it  will  be 
sometimes  worth  the  while  of  an  attorney  to  fee  a  certaini 
counsel  of  eminence  simply  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  retained  on  the  other  side,  and  so  long  as  this  was 
clearly  understood  between  the  two  parties  we  can  see 
no  harm  in  it.  Nobody  would  have  any  right  to  com¬ 
plain  if  counsel  who  had  been  retained  on  this  footing 
did  not  appear.  Mr.  Norwood’s  solution  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  us  to  be  open  to  a  host  of  *  objections  which 
he  has  evidently  not  considered.  What  is  to  be  the 
criterion  of  negligence  ?  Is  a  counsel  to  be  liable  to  an 
action  if  his  speech  to  the  jury  be  not  characterised  by  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  or  Sir  Henry  James,  if  his  cross- 
examination  be  not  acute,  or  if  his  repartee  be  not 
brilliant  and  ready  ?  Will  he  be  liable  to  an  action  if 
he  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  some  detail  of  a  system  of 
law  which  no  man  ever  did  or  could  master  ?  Must 
there  be  actions  in  which  the  point  at  issue  will  be 
whether  a  barrister’s  talents  come  up  to  the  professional 
average  ?  Even  assuming,  as  we  safely  may,  that  such 
inquiries  would  be  dismissed  as  unfit  for  trial,  and  that 
the  only  admissible  criterion  of  negligence  would  be  the 
question  whether  a  barrister  had  used  reasonable  dili¬ 
gence  in  attending  to  the  cases  for  which  he  had  been 
“  briefed,”  one  can  see  that  the  rule  would  not  bo  easily 
applied,  or  might  produce  intolerable  hardships.  A  bar¬ 
rister  accepts  and,  if  he  is  to  earn  a  fair  income,  must 
accept  briefs  for  cases  in  general  Courts ;  and  sometimes 
of  course  it  will  happen  that  two  or  more  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  same  person  is  engaged  will  come  on 
simultaneously.  This  is  inevitable.  Now,  he  cannot 
attend  to  all  of  them  simultaneously.  It  is  barely  in 
human  nature  to  expect  that  he  will  return  or  decline  to 
accept  briefs  because  they  might  come  on  at  the 
same  time.  He  would  not  earn  enough  to  powder  his 
wig  and  pay  his  cab-fares  if  he  acted  on  this  remote 
possibility.  He  would  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
find  that  his  caution  had  been  needless  or  chimerical. 
The  truth  is  that  the  incomes  of  all  lawyers  would  be 
seriously  diminished,  and  that  suitors  would  be  put  to 
grave  inconvenience  if  it  were  .the  rigorous  practice  to 
take  no  briefs  which  might  come  on  together.  The  true 
remedy  for  Mr.  Lewis’  grievances  is  one  which  is  not  in 
the  power  of  Parliament,  but  which  might  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Law  Institute.  Were  the  Common  Law  bar 
to  receive  some  sort  of  hint,  accompanied  by  pressure, 
from  the  Institution  that  the  practice  in  use  in 
Chancery,  of  devoting  oneself  to  one  Court, 
ought  to  be  extended,  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  will 
disappear.  On  important  occasions,  and  when  specially 
retained,  men  would  pass  from  one  Court  to  another. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  would  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  one.  This  is  a  change  preferable  to 
Mr.  Norwood’s  proposal  in  many  respects.  It  would 
remove  the  cause  of  the  evil.  It  would  be  an  elastic 
system  which  would  admit  of  reasonable  exceptions.  ^  It 
would  prevent  men’s  duty  to  their  pockets  from  coming 
into  rude  collision  with  their  interests  to  their  clients. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  would  not  be  instances  in 
which  a  client  would  find  to  his  horror,  when  he  entered 
Court,  his  trusty  counsel  absent,  and  his  delicate  interests 
committed  to  an  unknown,  nervous,  and  stammering 
junior,  engaged  in  what  Charles  Lamb  calls  his  “  first 
great  cause,  least  understood.”  But  such  instances 
would  be  few,  work  would  be  divided,  the  eminent  free¬ 
booters  at  the  top  might  suffer  a  little,  but  in  the  end 
we  believe  that  all  parties,  the  public  included,  would 
have  reason  to  rejoice.  We  therefore  urge  Mr.  Lewis 
to  use  his  influence  at  Chancery  Lane  rather  than  at 
Westminster. 
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ment  to  self-reliance,  and  not  merely  as  a  refuge  from 
destitution.  For  reasons  indicated  in  this  rule,  Sir 
Baldwyn  Leighton  differs  from  Lord  Lyttelton  and 
some  other  poor-law  reformers  in  not  being  in 
favour  of  the  entire  abolition  of  outdoor  relief. 
It  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  retained  as  a  means 
of  distinction  between  the  thoroughly  improvi¬ 
dent  and  the  more  deserving  poor.  “When  John 
Thrift  and  William  Spendall  came  before  the  Board 
under  circumstances  entitling  them  to  relief,  it  is  most 
important  that  they  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  ”  (‘  Depauperisation,*  p.  14),  and  for  this  reason 
Sir  Baldwyn  I^ighton  is  opposed  to  the  entire  abolition 
of  outdoor  relief.  He  suggests,  however,  that  if  an 
association  similar  to  that  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  covered  the  entire  country,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  ultimately  to  abolish  outdoor  relief,  and  yet  to 
leave  Boards  of  Guardians  the  power  of  dealing  in  a 
different  manner  with  the  thrifty  and  the  thoroughly 
worthless  and  improvident.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  organisation  does  not  exist,  he  recommends 
the  extension  to  the  whole  country  of  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Goschen’s  Metropolitan  Poor  Act.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  Act  makes  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  indoor 
poGg  of  London  a  charge  on  the  common  fund  of  the 
thirty-six  metropolitan  unions,  whereas  the  cost  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  outdoor  poor  remains  a  local  charge  on  each 
of  the  unions  in  which  the  recipients  of  relief  live.  The 
effect  of  this  Act  is  to  destroy  the  motives  of  false 
economy  which  induce  guardians  to  believe  that  they 
are  saving  the  rates  by  giving  outdoor  instead  of  in¬ 
door  relief.  The  immediate  cost  of  maintaining  a  pauper 
in  the  workhouse  is  obviously  greater  than  that  of  giving 
outdoor  relief ;  but  outdoor  relief  is  indirectly  much 
less  economical,  because  it  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent 
on  pauperism.  The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  destroys 
the  so-called  economical  motive  for  giving  a  preference 
to  outdoor  relief,  and  the  result  of  its  working  has 
been  to  convert  the  poor-law  administration  of  many 
of  the  London  unions  from  among  the  worst  in  the 
country  to  a  high  position  among  the  best.  Several 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  extending  the  principle  of 
this  Act  to  the  whole  country.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned — (I)  That  which  would  make  a  national  poor- 
rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indoor  poor,  leaving 
the  charges  for  the  outdoor  poor  to  be  defrayed  by  local 
rates  as  at  present;  (2)  Greatly  to  extend  the  area  of 
chargeability  for  the  indoor  poor,  joining  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  all  the  unions  contained  in  a  whole  county;  (3) 
Charging  half  the  cost  of  maintainiog  the  indoor  poor 
on  the  Treasury,  leaving  the  residue  together  with  the 
whole  cost  of  outdoor  relief  to  be  borne  by  local  rates. 

We  think  very  serious  objections  can  be  urged 
against  the  first  and  third  of  these  methods,  both  of 
which  w'ould  throw  on  the  national  exchequer  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  relieving  the  poor.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  economy  and  of  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  cost  of  poor  i*elief,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
workhouse, ,  should  remain  a  local  charge ;  and  there 
is  also  much  to  be  said  against  any  readjustment  of  tax¬ 
ation  which  would  throw  on  the  general  taxpayer  part 
of  the  burdens  now  borne  by  the  owners  of  land. 
The  method  therefore  of  extending  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Goschen’s  Act  which  we  should  advocate  is  that 
which  would  make  the  cost  of  the  indoor  poor  in  each 
union  a  charge  on  the  county  rate,  leaving  the  out¬ 
door  poor  to  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  union  in 
which  the  relief  is  granted.  This  method  has  all  the 
advantages  of  encouraging  the  application  of  the  work- 
house  test,  without  weakening  the  principle  of  local 
self-government  or  unduly  relieving  the  owners  of  land 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not  our  purpose, 
however,  at  present  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  these  three  schemes. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that,  whichever  of 
these  plans  were  adopted,  it  would  operate  to  discourage 
outdoor  relief ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Sir  Baldwyn 
Leighton,  although  he  advocates  one  of  the  methods  to 
which  we  have  briefly  expressed  our  objections,  dis- 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
WAGES. 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  facts 
which  have  lately  been  made  public,  illustrating  the 
effect  of  poor-law  administration  on  wages.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  those  counties  in  which  wages  are  lowest  are 
the  same  where  the  greatest  amount  of  pauperism  pre¬ 
vails.  No  doubt  it  is  frequently  supposed  that  the 
miserable  wages  received  by  the  labourers  of  Dorset  and 
Devon  furnish  the  reason  for  the  very  high  percentage 
of  pauperism  in  those  counties.  The  fact  tliat  in  Dor¬ 
setshire  one  out  of  every  fourteen  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  is  a  pauper  is  considered  to  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  wages  of  labourers  in  Dorsetshire 
are  so  low  as  absolutely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
making  provision  for  the  casualties  of  old  age  and 
sickness.  Whereas  the  smaller  amount  of  pauperism  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland  (one  out  of  every  thirty- 
aeven  of  the  population)  is  accounted  for  on  a  similar 
principle,  that  in  that  county  the  wages  earned  by 
labourers  are  much  higher,  and  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  generally  is  much  more  prosperous.  A  close 
-examination  into  the  facts  leads,  however,  to  the 
oonclusion  that  reasoning  of  this  kind  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse  ;  it  mistakes  cause  for  effect,  and  effect 
for  cause.  If  wo  mistake  not,  we  think  it  may  be  shown 
that  a  bad  system  of  poor-law  administration,  especially 
a  lavish  distribution  of  outdoor  relief,  is  one  main  cause 
of  the  low  wages  prevailing  in  the  districts  to  which  we 
have  referred.  In  a  word,  the  high  percentage  of 
pauperism  is  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  of  low  wages.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  would  venture  to 
recommend  the  attention  of  all  supporters  of  the  move¬ 
ment  connected  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Arch  to  the 
subject  of  poor-law  administration.  The  diminution 
of  pauperism  through  a  greater  restrietion  of  outdoor 
relief  has  been  too  much  regarded  simply  as  a  ratepayer’s 
question.  The  benetit  to  the  ratepayer  in  a  reduction 
of  pauperism  is  obvious  and  undoubted ;  but  if  the 
position  can  be  substantiated  that  pauperism  begets 
pauperism,  and  is  answerable  for  the  miserable  “  sub¬ 
sistence  ”  wages  which  prevail  in  many  agricultural 
districts,  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  ratepayer  through 
a  diminution  of  pauj)eriam  sinks  into  insignificance 
before  the  material  and  moral  improvement  which  such 
a  reduction  would  produce  in  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.  Considered  from  this  aspect  the  reduction  of 
pauperism  and  improved  poor-law  administration  are 
much  more  essentially  labourers’  than  ratepayers’ 
questions. 

A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  by  Sir 
Baldwyn  Leighton,  called  ‘  Depauperisation,’  which  fur¬ 
nishes  some  very  conclusive  evidence  upon  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  produced  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
by  a  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  and  consequent 
r^uction  of  pauperism.  The  method  he  has  pursued  in 
the  Atcham  llnion,  and  which  has  been  adopted  with 
equally  satisfactory  results  in  several  other  unions,  has 
been  to  restrict  so  far  as  possible  the  distribution  of 
outdoor  relief.  The  rules  for  carrying  out  this  principle 
are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  the  most  important  and  the  most  original  of 
these  rules  is  to  make  strict  inquiry  whether  the 
applicant  for  relief  had  attempted  to  make  any  provision 
for  old  age  or  sickness  by  laying  up  money* or  by  join¬ 
ing  a  club.  If  it  were  found  that  he  had  done  so,  but 
was  nevertheless  compelled  to  seek  public  charity,  he 
is  allowed,  in  consideration  of  his  endeavour  to  be 
provident  and  self-dependent,  to  receive  outdoor  re¬ 
lief.  If  he  has  made  no  such  thrifty  provision*  against 
misfortune  he  is  compelled  to  accept  indoor  relief. 
In  this  way  the  granting  of  relief  acts  as  an  encourage¬ 
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tinctly  states  that,  while  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  saving  to  the  ratepayer,  he  looks  at  the  matter 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor.  “  The  amelioration  of  these  (the 
poorer)  classes  is  in  my  opinion  the  whole  object  and 
end  of  the  reform  we  advocate^  and  I  for  one  would  wil¬ 
lingly  see  double  the  amount  expended  on  outdoor  relief 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  really  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor ;  but  exactly  the  contrary  is  in  fact 
the  case.” 

The  fact  which  is  forced  on  all  those  who  have  had 
most  practical  experience  on  this  question  is  that  a 
lavish  distribution  of  outdoor  relief,  quite  apart  from 
its  demoralising  social  effects,  deteriorates  the  material 
condition  of  the  labourer,  and  acts  as  a  rate  in  aid  of 
wages,  thereby  keeping  nominal  wages  down  to  starva¬ 
tion  point.  Nothing  assists  so  effectually  in  keeping 
wages  down  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  bare 
subsistence  as  the  servility  and  dependence  engendered 
by  the  necessity  of  constant  recourse  to  public  charity. 
A  daily  contemporary  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
farmers  in  the  late  agricultural  strike,  reminded  its 
readers  that,  although  the  nominal  wages  in  the  district 
of  the  strike  might  be  as  low  as  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  labourer  was 
attended  in  sickness  by  the  parish  doctor,  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  buried  in  parish  coffins,  that  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  aided  by  the  parish  as  well  as  by  private  charity 
in  every  misfortune  to  which  his  condition  made  him 
specially  liable.  The  way  in  which  outdoor  relief  acts 
as  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages  is  not  often  so  openly  avowed 
by  the  supporters  of  the  present  system  ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  whether  avowedly  or  not  it  does  so 
act,  and  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  most  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  “labour  question”  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
In  regulating  wages  by  estimating  what  is  the  smallest 
sum  of  money  on  which  a  man  with  an  average  family 
can  get  bread  and  potatoes  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  “  the  parish  ”  is 
the  labourers’  resource  in  cases  of  accident,  sickness, 
old  age,  and  death.  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  points  out 
that  the  agricultural  strikes  have  taken  place  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  outdoor  relief  is  most  lavishly  given,  and 
where  it  bears  a  veiy  large  proportion  to  indoor  relief. 
He  says,  “The  labourers  themselves  never,  I  believe, 
realised  this  ;  but  the  movement  was  in  my  opinion  a 
mute  protest  against  a  fatuously  administered  poor- 
law.” 

An  example  of  the  fact  that  wages  actually  below 
the  “  subsistence  ”  standard  may  prevail  where  their 
recipients  are  partly  supported  by  the  rates  or  by  private 
charity,  may  be  found  in  the  low  wages  earned  by 
women  in  field  labour.  Some  women  no  doubt  work  in 
the  fields  in  order  to  eke  out  the  family  earnings ; 
they  do  not  rely  entirely  on  the  result  of  their  own 
work,  but  share  the  general  earnings  of  the  family ;  but 
the  wages  of  widows  and  those  women  who  have  no 
work  but  their  own  to  rely  on  are  constantly  below  the 
subsistence  standard,  owing  principally  to  the  outdoor 
relief  which  in  nearly  all  instances  they  are  able  to 
obtain.  A  widow  with  children  can  nearly  always  get 
outdoor  relief;  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  natural  and 
humane  sentiment  that  it  is  granted  to  her  with  apparent 
liberality  ;  but  the  charity  which  she  thus  receives  would 
surely  be  less  valued  if  it  were  realised  either  by  her  or 
her  l^nefactors  that  it  keeps  down  her  wages  and  the 
wages  of  others  similarly  situated. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  quotes  the  opinion  of  his 
father  who  first  introduced  the  improved  poor-law 
administration  into  the  Atcham  Union,  as  to  the  effect 
produced  on  wages  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
poor  by  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  reforms  he  carried  out  reduced  the 
pauperism  of  this  union  in  a  few  years  from  nine  per 
cent,  to  about  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  the 
population ;  and  he  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  thirty 
years’  experience  of  the  poor,  that  the  stricter  system  of 
the  Atcham  Union  made  the  people  better  off,  and  kept 
wages  higher  than  they  were  in  ^joining  unions  where 
the  old  lax  administration  of  the  poor-law  prevailed. 


In  enumerating  the  rules  which  he  recommends  for  the 
guidance  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  dealing  with  appli¬ 
cants  for  relief,  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  mentions  two, 
which  he  supports  by  facts,  which  bear  out  what  has 
just  ^en  said  on  the  influence  of  outdoor  relief  in 
reducing  wages.  He  recommends  that  when  relief  is 
administered  to  a  labouring  man  who  is  himself  ill  (if  the 
disease  is  not  contagious),  the  Board  should  require  that 
some  of  the  children  should  come  into  the  workhouse 
during  the  sickness ;  and  also  that  if  the  man  is  in  the 
habit  of  earning  good  wages,  and  the  illness  is  not  pro¬ 
tracted,  the  repayment  of  the  relief  should  be  required 
as  a  loan.  And  secondly,  when  the  wife  or  children  of 
an  able-bodied  man  in  work  are  ill,  out- relief  should 
generally  be  refused.  These  rules  will  to  some  probably 
appear  harsh  ;  but  that  the  harshness  is  apparent  only 
is  conclusively  jproved  by  the  fact  which  we  are  enabled 
to  give  on  Sir  B.  Leighton’s  authority,  that  where  these 
rules  have  been  adopted  one  result  has  been  to  raise 
wages  above  the  average  of  the  surrounding  unions 
where  out-relief  is  administered  on  the  old  lax  system. 
A  similar  effect  in  raising  wages  has  been  mentioned  by 
other  authorities  as  following  from  the  refusal  of  out¬ 
door  relief  to  all  aged  persons  who  have  sons  and 
daughters  able  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance.  We 
have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  immense 
reduction  of  pauperism  which  has  followed  in  every 
union  where  Sir  B.  Leighton’s  suggestions  have  been 
carried  out.  And  if  this  reduction  is  accompanied,  as 
we  think  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  it  is,  by  a  rise  of 
wages  and  by  moral  and  material  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  the  shortsighted  benevolence  which  promotes  a 
lavish  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  may  be  dis¬ 
countenanced  and  finally  abandoned. 


MR.  JUSTICE  BRETT  AND  THE  PUNISHMENT 
OF  CRIMINALS. 

The  sentence  inflicted  by  Mr.  Justice  Brett  on  Colonel 
Baker  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  throughout 
the  country  now  that  its  meaning  has  been  fully  explained. 
The  hard  labour  which  usually  accompanies  such  a  punish¬ 
ment  has  been  remitted,  and  Colonel  Baker  is  to  be  treated  in 
prison  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant.  lie  is  to  have  his  own 
rooms  and  his  own  food,  may  read  or  write  as  much  as  he 

{deases,  and  may  see  his  friends  any  time  during  the  day.  His 
egal  punishment,  in  fact,  is  restricted  to  a  gentle,  and  in  its 
incidents  not  dishonourable,  detention  of  his  person.  Of  course 
everybody  knows  that  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  lightest 
of  the  many  penalties  which  Colonel  Baker  has  incurred.  His 
loss  of  name  and  rank  and  honour,  his  expulsion  from  his 
Clubs,his  degradation  in  the  Army,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  terrible 
publicity  of  his  exposure,  are  to  a  man  of  his  position  far  more 
severe  punishments  than  even  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
would  have  been.  The  most  ferocious  vindicator  of  female  honour 
could  hardly  deny  that  all  these  inflictions  taken  together  con¬ 
stitute  a  most  ample,  perhaps  an  excessive,  punishment  for  the 
offence.  There  is  a  tendency  in  England  to  deal  rather  hyste¬ 
rically  with  such  crimes  as  Colonel  Baker’s,  and  in  a  crowded 
court-room,  with  an  excited  public  at  the  doors,  a  Judge  of  not 
more  than  ordinary  firmness  of  mind  might  easily  be  tempted, 
by  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling,  into  awarding  a  sentence 
of  undue  severity.  In  the  trial  at  Croydon  Mr,  Justice 
Brett  certainly  exhibited  no  want  of  sensibility.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  the  peril  of  Miss  Dickinson  or  the  fate  of 
Colonel  Baker  most  deeply  touched  bis  heart,  and  impossible 
to  deny  that  on  both  points  the  reflections  he  uttered  were 
such  as  might  naturally  occur  to  a  man  of  honour  and  good 
feeling.  But  in  limiting  the  sentence  to  the  imprisonment 
of  a  first-class  misdemeanant  Mr.  Justice  Brett  used 
language  which,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  without 
any  reference  to  Colonel  Baker  at  all,  demands  serious 
consideration.  He  expressly  told  the  prisoner  that,  being  a 
man  of  education  and  position,  the  usual  hard  labour  of  a 
prison  would  be  to  him  an  intolerable  de^i^^ation,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  The  mitigation,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  not  made  on  account  of  any  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  offence,  but  simply  because  the  Judge,  looking 
at  the  prisoner’s  capacity  for  suffering,  declared  that  hard 
labour  would  be  to  nim  a  greater  punuhment  than  to  other 
men.  The  Judge  did  not  say  that  he  looked  upon  loss  of  rank 
or  personal  disgtsce  as  forming  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  Colonel  Baker.  He  merely  took  the  prisoner’s  station  and 
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^ith  the  Claimant.  For  this  unhappy  state  of  feeling  the  recent 
Trades-Union  prosecutions  are  to  a  large  extent  responsible. 
It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  Judge  who  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  a  number  of  workmen  convicted  of  breaking  a 
civil  contract  was  Mr.  Justice  Brett.  There  was  probably  a 
touch  of  judicial  irony  in  the  sentence,  but  workmen  coidd 
hardly  be  expected  to  see  the  fun  of  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Judge  whose  sentence  in  the  case  of  the  gas-stokers 
was  repudiated  by  almost  the  entire  nation  should  now  be 
found  remitting  the  punishment  of  hard  labour  because  the 
prisoner  is  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Justice  Brett  has  great  judicial 
merits,  which  will  probably  raise  him  some  day  to  a  still 
higher  place  on  the  Bench  than  that  he  now  fills.  To  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  people,  however,  he  is  known  only  as  a  Judge 
who  in  two  notorious  cases  gave  vehement  expression  to 
intolerable  class  prejudices.  Society  in  England  is  every  day 
dividing  itself  more  and  more  into  two  great  classes,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  our  Judges,  of  all  men,  should  not  take 
a  side  with  either.  They  cannot  avoid  being  classed  as 
partisans  if  they  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Justice  Brett. 


habits  into  consideration,  and  decided  in  effect  that  in  appro¬ 
priating  penalties  the  law  must  take  account  of  the  difference 
in  sensibility  between  a  .gentleman  and  an  ordinary  citizen. 

It  is  possible  to  criticise  this  important  declaration  without 
wishing  to  heap  punishment  on  the  wretched  man  in  whose 
favour  it  has  neen  made.  Believing  Colonel  Baker  to  have 
been  amply  punished,  we  still  hold  that  Mr.  Justice  Brett, 
in  exempting  nim  on  account  of  his  rank  from  the  usual  penalty 
for  his  offence,  committed  a  most  grave  indiscretion.  Reduced 
to  a  simple  maxim  of  judicial  policy  his  language  would  be 
utterly  indefensible.  Even  if  there  is  anything  in  tne  assertion 
that  a  gentleman  would  be  more  severely  punished  by  hard 
labour  than  a  workman  would  be,  it  is  surely  more  than 
balanced  by  the  additional  guilt  of  the  offence  when  perpetrated 
by  a  man  in  a  superior  position.  We  incline  to  tnink,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  dealing  with  such  offences  as  Colonel  Baker’s  the 
magistrate  would  do  well  to  leave  the  social  position  of  the 
prisoner  out  of  account — to  treat  it  neither  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  crime  nor  as  a  reason  for  mitigating  the  penalty. 
The  severe  sentence  passed  by  Lord  Coleridge  the  other  day 
on  a  clergyman  convicted  of  falsifying  a  register  of  births  was 
no  doubt  inspired  by  the  consideration  that  the  atrocious  career 
of  the  prisoner  had  brought  scandal  upon  his  order.  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett  appear  to  nave  erred  in  opposite 
directions  by  allowing  their  minus  to  be  moved  by  irrelevant 
facts.  If  lx>rd  Coleridge  bad  treated  his  prisoner  as  Mr.  Justice 
Brett  treated  Colonel  Baker  the  sentence  would  have  been 
very  different.  But  the  precedent  set  by  Mr.  Justice  Brett  is 
infinitely  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  It  seems  to 
admit  a  wholly  new  element  into  the  principles  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  Not  that  Mr.  Justice  Brett  is  the  first  Judge  who  has 
meted  out  punishment  according  to  the  rank  of  the  offender. 
On  the  contrary,  the  perfect  impartiality  of  the  Bench,  its 
indifference  to  distinction  of  rank  or  sect,  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  more  modem  and  democratic  period  of  the  English  Law. 
To  justify  his  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice,  the  Judge 
was  compelled  to  lay  stress  on  the  prisoners  susceptibility  to 
suffering.  There  are  obvious  cases  m  which  the  state  of  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  considered.  If  his  health  is  such  that 
the  ordinary  penalty  would  probably  kill  him,  then  the  ordi¬ 
nary  penalty  would  not  be  enforced.  Probably  no  Judge  would 
inflict  upon  a  poor  man  the  same  fine  as  he  would  upon  a  rich 
man.  To  a  working-man,  for  example,  the  fine  of  500/. 
imposed  on  Colonel  Baker  would  mean  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  no  Judge  would  award  such  a  penalty. 
But  there  is  no  parallel  between  such  cases  and 
the  line  adopted  by  Mr.  Justice  Brett.  life  has  declared  that 
a  man  of  rank  ought  to  be  spared  the  physical  degradation,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  the  physical  inconveniences  of  his  sentence. 
I'utting  out  of  sight  the  lowest  class  of  roughs  and  habitual 
criminals,  we  doubt  whether  the  punishment  of  hard  labour 
would  bo  felt  more  keenly  by  a  man  of  rank  than  by  a  man  of 
no  rank.  Mr.  Justice  Brett  seems  to  suppose  that  between 
bmtes,  whom  hardly  personal  chastisement  can  degrade,  and 
criminals  of  Colonel  Baker’s  type,  there  is  no  intermediate 
class.  Where,  we  should  like  to  know,  is  the  line  of  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  be  drawn  ?  or  what  part  of  the  law  authorises  the 
Judge  to  draw  any  such  line  at  all?  If  nil  the  Judges  were 
to  follow  Mr.  Justice  Brett’s  example  we  should  have  in  such 
cases  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  character,  station,  habits, 
and  in  fact  all  the  antecedents  of  the  prisoner  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  each  item  of  punishment  would  affect  his  mind. 
The  law  in  its  simplicity  has  assigned  to  certain  offences 
the  penalty  of  physical  pain  and  degradation,  and  if  it  trusts 
the  discretion  of  the  Judge  to  fix  the  magnitude  of  the  punish¬ 
ment,  it  by  no  means  warrants  him  in  making  tender  inquiries 
as  to  the  sensibility  of  the  prisoner.  That  Colonel  Baker  is, 
as  we  ^  admit,  otherwise  sufficiently  punished  is  no  answer  to 
our  criticism  of  Mr.  Justice  Brett.  Such  other  penalties  were 
or  will  be  inflicted  on  the  prisoner  by  the  profession  which  be 
served  and  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  and  they  would 
have  followed  his  exposure  even  if  he  had  suffered  no  legal 
punishment  at  all. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brett  should 
have  aroused  a  feeling  of  deep  resentment  among  the  labouring 
classt's  who  happen,  at  the  present  moment,  to  be  particularly 
tender  on  the  subject  of  the  partiality  of  the  Judge.  Anyone 
looking  at  the  journals  most  read  bv  working-men,  will  find 
one  of  their  most  constant  themes  to  be  the  unfair  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  If  the  tone  of  these  papers  is  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  feelings  of  their  supjiorters,  we  should  say  that 
the  Bench  is,  of  all  our  institutions,  the  most  distrusted,  and 
t^t  any  proposal  to  subject  it  to  popular  control  would  bo 
vigorously  supported.  No  sensible  man  would  wish  to  see  in 
England  a  reproduction  of  the  American  judiciary,  and  yet 
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by  them  discounted  over  agiun  with  the  various  large 
ioint-stock^  banks.  ^  No  less  than  half  ‘a  million  of  this  paper 
luid  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  London  and  West 
minster  Bank;  and  soon  after  the  CoUiee  failed  the  Bank 
came  to  the  determination  to  prosecute  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  bills  in  question  were  nothing  more 
than  accommodation  bills,  while  they  yet  bore  on  their 
faces  certain  marks,  numbers,  and  letters  purporting  to  refer 
to  actual  and  bond  Jide  business  transactions.  One  of  them, 
for  instance,  was  marked  R.  II.  C,  L.”  which  seems  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  referred  to  a  genuine  transaction,  and  to 
have  signified  Rainbow  and  Holberton  Cotton,  Liverpool,” 
and  others  actually  bore  numbers  or  stars  and  diamonds, 
which,  it  was^  stated,  would  be  understood  in  the  City  to  refer 
to  corresponding  marks  on  bales,  packages,  and  invoices.  “  It 
was  obvious,”  Mr.  Poland  said,  “that  the  Bank  would  not 
have  discounted  bills  to  that  large  amount  if  they  had  •  not 
believed  those  bills  were  given  for  goods  which  had  been 
supplied,  and  that  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  face  of  those 
bills  referred  to  those  goods.”  In  other  words,  the  charge 
against  the  Collies  comes  in  effect  to  this — that,  with  intent  to 
deceive,  they  added  to  accommodation  bills  indicia  which  are 
by  the  usage  of  merchants  peculiar  to  sound  bills,  and  that 
by  this  false  pretence  the  Ltondon  and  Westminster  Bank 
was  actually  deceived.  Alexander  Collie’s  flight  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  assumed  as  an  admission  that  the  accusation  is  sub- 
stanti^y  true.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  absconder  as  the  only  person  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Serj  eant 
Ballantine,  in  the  course  of  the  case,  intimated  not  obscurely 
that  his  line  of  defence  would  probably  be  that  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  both  to  the  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  to  the  Bank 
that  the  bilb  were  not  what  they  purported  to  be  upon  their 
face.  This  insinuation  is,  of  course,  denied  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  and  in  default  of  evidence  it  would  be  improper  to 
expre^  any  opinion  as  to  its  value.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
istartling  fact  that,  while  the  Sandersons  were  floating  Messrs. 
Collie’s  paper  to  the  amount  of  300,000/.  a-year,  and  while  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank,  according  to  Mr.  Poland,  held 
no  less  than  600,000/.  of  it,  the  actual  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Collies  appears  to  have  amounted  to  something  considerably 
less  than  100,000/.  Mr.  Percy  Sanderson,  of  whom  the  Times 
falls  so  terribly  foul,  appears  to  be  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
young  gentleman,  whose  evidence  lets  very  little  light  upon 
the  case.  That  of  Mr.  Brown,  another  partner  in  the 
firm,  goes  somewhat  further.  This  gentleman  says 
that  ho  used  to  see  Alexander  Collie  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  that  some  once  or  twice  a  year  he  used 
to  go  through  the  list  of  acceptors  with  him,  discuss  certain 
names,  and  fix  limits  of  credit  for  them.  “  Occasionally  the 
nature  of  the  acceptors,  their  business,  and  the  markets  in 
which  they  traded  would  be  referred  to.”  The  Times  con¬ 
siders  that  this  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  Sandersons 
ought  to  have  known  more  about  the  kind  of  business  that  the 
Collies  were  actually  doing  before  consenting  to  discount  their 
paper  at  the  rate  of  something  like  1,000/.  a  day.  Mr.  Percy 
Sanderson’s  explanation  is  that  it  was  done  partly  on  the  faith 
of  their  being  a  large  firm,  partly  of  there  being  goods  against 
the  bills,  and  partly  that  the  bills  were  spread  over  so  large  a 
number  of  names  as  to  reduce  the  risk  to  a  small  figure.”  It 
is,  however,  very  diificult  to  believe  that  the  Sandersons  did 
not  know  something  more  about  their  customers  than  this. 
Mr.  Percy  Sanderson  himself  admits  that  he  “used  to  hear 
some  people  say  that  the  business  of  the  Collies 
speculative,  and  others  that  it  was 
very  much  as  if  the  discount  bouse 
tide  its  customers  over  a  bad  time, 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  were 
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the  fall  of  the  one  would  bring  the  other  down.  The 
Collies  had,  in  a  word,  drawn  far  beyond  their  strength,  and 
could  only  trust  to  repeated  renewals.  The  Sandersons  had 
discounted  beyond  their  strength,  and  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
discount.  The  position  was  a  delicate  one,  and  it  can  easily 
be  understood  that  the  discount  house  would  not  be  likely  to 
press  awkwaid  questions  upon  clients  with  whom  it  was  thus 
Wrplexingly  connected.  But  for  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  no  such  excuse — if  excuse  indeed  it  be — can  possibly  be 
offered.  It  is  or  ought  to  be  the  business  of  a  banker  to  know 
the  strength  of  his  customers,  and  to  be  able  to  fix  a  limit  of 
overdraw  for  each.  Information  of  this  kind  is  not  difficult 
to  get,  and  it  really  seems  incredible  that  a  great  banking- 
house,  such  as  the  London  and  Westminster,  should  have 
held  half  a  million  of  bills  drawn  on  account  of  a  firm 
whose  stock-in-trade  turns  out  to  have  fallen  considerably 
short  of  100,000/.  Mr.  Crake,  the  present  chairman,  spoke 
very  strongly  at  the  meeting  of  shareholders  on  the  Slst  of 
last  month,  and  eloquently  declared  that  “  the  unprofitable  con¬ 
dition  of  trade  in  several  branches  had  given  rise  to  a  new  species 
of  business  of  a  most  reprehensible  kind,  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  credit  at  a  point  far  beyond  where  pru¬ 
dence  or  a  higher  sense  of  duty  would  have  dictated  suspen¬ 


sion.”  This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  but  it  hardly  comes 
with  a  good  grace  from  a  bank  director,  who  of  all  men  ought 
to  be  the  best  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  money  market. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  joint- 
stock  banks  do  upon  a  large  scale  much  the  same  kind 
of  business  as  the  Messrs.  Sanderson  appear  to  have  done  on  a 
small.  Paying,  as  they  do,  interest  upon  deposits  over  and 
above  a  dividend  to  their  shareholders,  they  are  almost  obliged 
to  seek  a  high  rate  of  profit,  and  the  oompetition  between 
them  for  large  bills  is  very  keen.  A  private  bank  can  of 
course  keep  its  losses  secret,  and  when  it  is  hard  hit  knows 
how  to  “  grin  and  bear  it.”  A  Board  of  Directors  which  hM 
twice  n-year  to  face  its  shareholders,  has  to  take  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  course,  and  entertains  a  natural  reluctance  to  reflect 
upon  its  own  administration  by  writing  off  a  large  sum 
as  a  bad  debt  If,  in  short,  a  business  man  owes  a 
joint-stock  bank  a  good  deal  more  than  he  can 

afford  to  pay,  and  a  little  more  than  the  Bank  can 
conveniently  afford  to  lose,  his  position  is  perfectly  safe  as  lonn 
as  he  can  get  new  paper  to  replace  the  old,  and  to  be  entered 
in  the  half-yearly  account  ns  an  asset.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
interesting  to  know  at  this  precise  moment  how  much  paper 
of  the  Collie  class  is  afloat  in  the  market  Money  at  pres^ 
is  exceptionally  low,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  accommodnr 
tion  was  never  more  difficult  to  obtain.  This  would  look  ns 
if  the  Collie  scandal  were  not  unlikely  to  bo  followed  by  others 
of  the  same  sort;  and  it  is  indeed  weU  known  that  oven  in  the 
present  case  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  is  not  the  only 
victim.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  joint-stock  banks  have 
for  some  years  past  been  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  specu¬ 
lative  business.  While  the  recent  tide  of  our  prosperity  was 
in  its  full  flood,  even  risky  chances  paid  a  profit  in  the  main. 
Now  that  the  ebb  has  commenced  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch. 
It  is  a  little  too  late  in  the  day,  however,  for  any  such  cha^ 
display  of  virtuous  fireworks  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Crake 
faced  his  constituents  in  Lothbury.  If  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank  had  its  doubts  about  Collie’s  paper,  and  yet 
discounted  it,  it  was  virtually  going  half  risks  in  a  rotten 
business.  If  it  had  not  its  doubts  about  the  paper  in  question^ 
it  ought  to  have  hod  them.  Clodius  accusal  mocc^y  CatiliM 
Cethegum,  and  Mr.  Crake’s  platitudes  about  vicious  tradi^ 
irresistibly  remind  us  of  an  Oxford  tradesman  or  a  West-End 
usurer  inveighing  against  the  wicked  extravagance  of  young 
men.  A  certain  Mr.  Houghton,  a  Lothbury  shareholder,  who 
was  present  on  July  21,  put  the  matter  a  little  more  coarsely, 
and  consequently  a  little  more  forcibly,  than  is  permit^  to 
ourselves.  The  Messrs.  Collie,  this  gentleman  observed  in  his 
wrath,  “  were  a  pack  of  thieves — parties  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  plunging  trade.  Collie  &  Company  had  been  wn- 
nected  with  the  American  War,  and,  in  the  ten  yeaw  since 
the  firm  came  here  from  Manchester,  it  had  succeeded  in  pass¬ 
ing  millions  of  money.  What  regular  trader  coulJ^  stand 
against  a  thing  of  that  sort  ?  How  did  the  firm  get  in  that 
position  ?  It  was  virtually  placed  there  by  the  banks  and 
discount  houses,  which  bolstered  it  up  to  the  injury  of  the 
mercantile  community.  Banks  took  a  man’s  paper  long  after 
outsiders  knew  that  it  was  rotten.  There  was  something 
wrong  in  the  general  management  of  banks  wheu  such  thinra 
could  be  done.”  There  is  really  nothing  to  say  about  Mr, 
Houghton’s  remarks,  except  that  they  are  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  pious  small-talk  of  the  Times.  The  evil  is 
great,  but  it  is  also  simple,  and  the  remedies  for  it  are  as  plain 
as  its  causes  are  notorious. 


LEADING  MEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  PRESS.— IX. 


M.  ALPHONSE  KAIIK. 

If  you  read  the  Paris  Ftgaro — one  is  bound  sometimes  to  look 
into  the  least  congenial  publications,  if  it  is  only  to  sea 
whether  some  rabid  scribe  does  not  libel  you  behind  your 
back — you  will  find  the  name  of  Alphonse  Karr  at  the  foot  ^ 
certain  articles.  The  name  will  naturally  induce  you  to  read 
the  particular  article.  Then  shall  your  wonder  bo  paramount 
Is  it  possible  f  Can  this  be  the  brilliant,  the  witty  Alphonse 
Karr  of  former  times,  who  could  bold  his  owu  against  the  pick 
of  the  wits  at  a  period  when  wits  were  abnormally  numerous; 
who  penned  Ziss  Cfu^pes — Aristopbauiau  satires  of  the  most 
biting  and  pungent  irony — who  wrote  some  ot  the^  most 
charming  novels  that  were  written  in  the  course  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  ?  Can  the  man  of  genius  have  thus  fallen  from  the  stars 
into  the  gutter,  from  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  -Sous  iM 
Tilleuls  to  the  scurrilous  and  nastv  stuff  which  is  fabricated  m 
the  scullerv  of  the  Figaro?  Is  that  ex-man-of-wit  who  help¬ 
lessly  ambles  before  the  forty  thousand  readers  of  the  leusm 
des  honnetes  gens,  who  dips  his  pen  in  M.  de  VillemessMt  s 
inkstand,  and  revels  in  the  venomous  and  witless  insinuations 
with  the  immodesty  of  old  age,  when  cynical,  the  poet  wto 
delighted  two  generations  ?  Alas  I  it  is  indeed  the  same.  The 
pen  that  was  once  so  subtle  and  so  fastidious  has  become  • 
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-with  his  wonted  verve  and  authority — not  to  give  a  master¬ 
piece,  but  to  sneer,  without  a  particle  of  wit  or  common  sense, 
at  everything  and  everybody.  He  had  lost  bis  genius;  his 
good  qualities  of  heart  and  head  bad  eTaporated,  and  nothing 
remained  save  a  residue  of  defects  and  meanness,  and  an  utter 
loss  of  moral  sense :  for  the  last  humiliation — that  which  in 
his  prime  he  would  have  felt  most  keenly — was  to  reappear 
before  the  public  under  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Villemessant, 
and  to  sully  his  white  hairs  with  the  libels  that  freely  flow 
from  his  pen  into  the  common  tank  of  the  Figaro.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  generations  will  generously  ignore  these 
lamentable  errings  of  old  age,  that  they  will  wipe  away  the 
bar  sinister  from  M.  Alphonse  Karr’s  escutcheon,  and  award 
him  the  admiration  of  which  he  was  worthy  once.  C.  B. 


■cratchy,  wicked,  and  unskiltul  instrucdent,  and  the  prince  has 
turned  a  mountebank.  Few  things  are  sadder  to  behold  than 
■nch  wanton  degeneracy  oi|  intellectual  and  moral  emi- 
oence.  W'e  cannot  figure  to  ourselves  Mario  singing  in  a 
music-hall,  Oounod  composing  Oflenbachanalian  (meras, 
Joachim  performing  ioura  de  force  on  one  string,  or  Victor 
Hugo  turning  a  poet-laureate.  It  is  as  difficult  to  realise  the 
possibility  oAhe  transformation  of  Alphonse  Karr  into  one  of 
the  subordinates  of  M.  de  Villemessant.  Painful  as  is  such  a 
tight,  one  feels  bound  to  condone  much  of  the  present  in 
favour  of  the  past.  His  readers  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
graceless  stuff*  that  now  flows  from  his  pen,  and  remember  only 
who  he  was. 

But  they  will  yet  be  unable  to  discover  what  stages  can 
have  brought  M.  Alphonse  Karr  to  so  low  an  ebb.  He  began 
his  career  in  1832,  under  very  favourable  auspices.  He  had 
two  distinct  strings  to  his  bow.  Gifted  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  accomplishments,  uniting  finesse  with  keen  powers  of 
observation,  his  compass  included  the  power  of  writing  novels 
and  also  that  of  writing  articles.  These  two  faculties  are  not 
ordinarily  found  in  the  same  man.  An  author  who  is  fond  of 
elaborating  his  ideas,  who  is  familiar  with  the  unlimited  scope 
of  the  book  for  the  development  of  the  fancies  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  often  loses  bis  powers  of  expression  when  he  has  to  con¬ 
dense  all  that  he  has  to  say  within  the  limits  of  an  article.  He 
will  write  the  article,  but  there  are  odds  to  take  that  he  shall 
not  know  where  to  place  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  of  his  paper.  M.  Alphonse  Karr  seems  to  have  possessed 
both  faculties  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  indeed.  While  he 
was  writing  fiction  in  a  vein  quite  peculiar  to  himself — being, 
as  it  was,  a  quaint  mixture  of  philosophical  irony  and  poetical 
reverie — he  was  signalising  himself  in  the  Press  bv  his  satirical 
turn  and  brilliancy  of  style.  By  a  curious  an^  melancholy 
coincidence  it  was  in  the  Figaro  that  he  sent  his  first 
arrows  as  a  journalist.  The  Figaro  was  quite  a  different 
publication  from  the  paper  which  now  bears  the  same  title ; 
It  worthily  sustained  the  name  of  Beaumarchais’  creation,  and 
few  iournals  ever  surpassed  it  in  wit.  M.  Alphonse  Karr 
rapidly  made  his  way  to  the  leadership  of  a  young  and  brilliant 
staff’  of  writers,  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  highly  brilliant 
epochs  in  the  history  of  French  literature  that  he  founded  Xes 
— a  monthly  satire  of  men  and  things,  which,  by  the 
by,  at  a  later  period  suggested  the  idea  of  La  Lanteme  to 
M.  Henri  Kochefort.  Lee  (Surges  were  written  in  short,  biting 
paragraphs,  and  which  showed  the  epigrammatic  force  of  the 
French  langusp:e  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  their  way  they  have 
never  been  equalled,  although,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were 
extensively  imitated.  Alphonse  Karr  was  veiitably  like  a 
'wasp ;  he  droned  and  flew  from  one  face  to  another,  stinging 
mercilessly,  and  exciting  the  keen  animosities  that  cannot  fail 
to  pursue  a  man  who  wounds  people  in  their  narrow  vanity. 
The  men  thought  of  calling  him  out ;  the  women  thought  of 
murdering  him ;  and  in  one  instance  feminine  vengeance 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  the  author  of  Les  Gu^pes.  We  will  not 
venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  spirit  in  which  English  lady- 
writeis  receive  adverse  criticism,  although  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  none  among  the  furious  letters  addressed  to 
editors  by  authors  who  consider  themselves  injured  are  more 
ingenious  in  the  bestowal  of  epithets  than  those  written  by 
females;  but,  with  respect  to  France,  we  can  safely  affirm 
that  the  feelings  of  the  sex  in  similar  circumstances  are 
recklessly  malignant,  and  that  none  among  the  literary  ladies 
were  more  savage,  when  roused,  than  Mdme.  Louise  Collet. 
M.  Alphonse  Karr  had  indulged  in  an  epigram  at  this  lady’s 
expense,  and  he  had  probably  forgotten  the  matter  when  one 
night,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  he  was  disagreeably  surprised  by 
feeling  a  blade  making  its  way  into  his  back.  He  turned  round 
and  beheld  Mdme.  Louise  Collet,  with  a  knife  in  her  hand, 
and  a  diabolical  expression  of  revenge  on  her  handsome  coun¬ 
tenance.  Fortunately,  Mdme.  Collet’s  arm  was  not  equal  to 
her  intentions,  or  the  wound  might  have  been  mortal.  M. 
Alphonse  Karr,  nevertheless,  continued  Ia!s  Guepes  until  the 
Itevolution  of  1848,  when  he  unsuccessfully  contested  a  seat 
for  the  (’onstituante  in  the  department  of  Seine- Inf^rieure. 
With  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Alphonse  Karr’s  mental 
decadence  seems  to  have  commenced,  lie  had  written  scores 
of  novels,  few  of  which  were  not  attractive.  He  had  written 
po«*try  conceived  in  the  same  strangely  charming  spirit  as  his 
works  of  fiction.  He  had  shone  brilliantly  as  a  satirist  of 
the  Press,  bad  contributed  to  the  Revae  dee  Deux  Mondes^  to 
VArtitte^  and  to  other  periodical  publications  a  number  of 
fantasies  exquisite  in  subtle  design.  He  was  barely  forty-five 
years  old,  in  the  flower  of  age,  in  the  full  exuberance  of  his 
powers,  when  be  suddenly  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  done 
enough,  and  that,  like  Achilles,  he  had  a  right  to  retire 
under  his  tent.  He  had  certainly  done  enough  to  acquire 
fame,  and  people  may  have  regretted,  without  impeaching  him 
for  renouncing  the  pomps  and  works  of  literature ;  but,  after 
retiring  under  his  tent,  his  mistake  was  to  come  out  of  it,  and 
that  quite  recently.  He  did  not  emerge  from  privacy  tq  speak 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  PROOBESS  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — It  has  just  come  to  my  notice  that  a  question  was 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  the  statement  contained  in 
my  letter  to  the  Examiner  of  the  24th  of  July,  to  the  effect 
that  the  natives  of  India  receive  no  payment  for  provisions  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Governor-General’s  camp,  is  true ;  and  that  Lord 
G.  Hamilton,  in  reply,  declared  it  to  be  untrue,  ns  “  an  officer 
was  especially  appointed  to  pay  coolies,  and  to  see  that  no 
fraud  was  committed.” 

When  a  question  is  thus  unequivocally  answered  by  higt 
official  authoritv  it  is  generally  taaen  as  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  respecting  which  the  question  is  raised. 
Lord  G.  Hamilton  has  probably  been  informed  that  an  officer 
is  especially  appointed  to  pay  coolies  at  these  times,  and  he 
has  no  doubt  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  statement  in 
question  cannot  but  be  true.  But  if  Lord G.  Hamilton  knew  more 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India  he  would 
know  quite  well  that  the  fact  of  an  officer  being  appointed  to 
attend  to  this  duty  is  no  guarantee  whatever  against  fraud 
being  committed  upon  the  villagers  who  supply  the  food  and 
forage.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  official  who  is 
appointed  to  this  duty  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  money 
goes  into  other  pockets  than  those  of  the  owners  of  the 
goods.  If  there  were  fifty  officers  appointed  instead  of  one  the 
fraud  would  still  be  committed. 

There  is  for  every  district  a  native  official  called  a  Tehi- 
seeldar,  with’a  whole  host  of  policemen,  chuprassees,  and  other 
petty  officials  under  him.  The  Tehiseeldar  is  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  European  magistrate,  and  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  individual  among  the  native  community  of  his  district. 
He  is  a  magistrate,  and  tries  all  ca-ses  brought  before  him, 
except  the  most  serious  crimes.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
then,  the  immense  influence  this  man  must  exercise  amongst 
his  own  people  in  a  country  like  India,  where  the  country 
pople  have  no  idea  of  possessing  any  rights  if  they 
happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  meanest  omcial  wearing 
the  smallest  badge  of  authority.  But  the  Tehiseeldar!  to 
offend  him  would  be  little  short  of  suicide,  for  the  unfortunate 
wretch  who  should  be  so  rash  would  inevitably  come  to  per¬ 
manent  grief  in  a  very  short  time.  This  official  has  his  under¬ 
lings  in  every  village,  and  one  of  his  favourite  methods  of 
making  money  is  to  have  charges  brought  against  the  less 
influential  for*  crimes  of  various  kinds,  when  they  can  only 
obtain  their  release  by  paying  a  good  sum  of  money, 
part  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  underlings, 
and  the  rest  goes  to  the  Tehiseeldar.  He  does  not  commit 
himself  openly  to  this  course  of  conduct;  he  is  far  too  cute  to 
run  such  a  risk.  Few  of  these  cases  are  brought  before  him ; 
the  poor  wretches  are  glad  to  get  off'  by  paying  the  policeman 
or  chuprassee  who  brings  the  charge  against  them ;  and  there  is 
always  a  confidential  servant  of  the  Tehiseeldar,  who  receives  the 
blackmail.  Let  some  kind-hearted  but  simple-minded  member 
of  Parliament,  who  fondly  believes  our  rule  in  India  to  be  all 
but  perfect,  get  up  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
ask  if  these  statements  are  correct,  and  he  will  be  told  hj 
“  authority  ”  that  they  are  not  true.  1  say  authority,  but  it  is 
an  abuse  of  the  term,  for  neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  India  is  any  authority  on  subjects 
affecting  the  natives  in  their  social  relations.  Indeed,  even  the 
officials  of  India  know  but  little  of  what  is  passing  under 
their  very  eyes ;  their  official  reserve  completely  isolates  them 
fri>m  the  people,  and  rarely  do  the  natives  approach  them 
unless  they  have  some  object  to  effect,  some  favour  to  ask. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  state,  but  such  is  the 
general  rule. 

But  to  return.  When  anvthing  so  important  as  a  journey 
by  the  Viceroy  takes  place,  t&e  Tehiseeldar  has  orders  to  see 
that  everything  is  in  oi^er,  and  that  nothing  is  want¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  fowls, 
egg^s,  &C.,  are  not  taken  to  the  camp  by  the  pecqple 


that  supply  them,  but  by  coolies,  geuerally  hired  by  the 
underlings  of  the  Tehiseeldar,  who  takes  from  the  various 
villages,  without  the  least  resistance,  whatever  is  required  by 
the  camp.  No  doubt  payment  is  made  by  the  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  duty  to  those  who  bring  in  the  things,  and  he 
believes  the  purchase  to  be  a  fair  and  honest  one  ;  so  it  is,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  a  farthing 
of  the  money  goes  to  the  villager  from  whom  the  things  have 
been  taken.  The  fact  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  travelled 
much  in  India,  and  mixed  with  the  people  on  terms  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  friendliness. 

There  are  many  facts  respecting  India  w'hich  would  astonish 
some  of  the  good  pious  people  of  Eiitrland. 


pious  people  of  England. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

A.  J.  D. 


POETEY. 


MR.  DISRAELI’S  SPEECH  AT  THE  MANSION 

HOUSE, 

August  4,  187o. 

I  rise  to  respond  to  the  toast,  my  Lord  Mayor, 

Which  your  Lordship  this  moment  has  put  from  the  chair. 
The  country  is  prosperous,  happy,  and  free. 

The  colonies  also— including  hiji. 

The  Session  is  over,  and  glancing  behind, 

Much  room  for  contentment  and  pleasure  we  find  : 

No  **  sensational  ”  eflbrts  have  marked  our  career, 

“  Harassed  ”  interests  have  rested — at  least  for  this  year. 

To  make  people  happy,  and  wiser,  and  better. 

Is  an  object  to  which  we  have  stuck  to  the  letter. 

Aud  yet,  my  Lord  Mayor,  we  have  met  Opposition 
Assailing  what  seemed  a  commanding  position ; 

And  all  our  great  measures  encountered  objections 
From  the  Liberal  party — split  into  four  sections  : 

The  Hump  of  Gladstouiuns,  the  Whigs  with  their  fads,” 
Persistent  Home  Rulers,  and  resolute  “  Rads.” 

Sure  such  trouble  no  Premier  ere  met  with  before. 

For  instead  of  one  foe,  I  was  matched  against  /icmr; 

But  we  beat  the  whole  lot  in  a  field  free  and  fair — 

Twas  a  feat  to  be  proud  of,  you’ll  own,  my  Lord  Mayor ! 
Then  you  know  that  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  time 
On  that  Bill  for  repression  of  Irish  crime. 

And  afterwards  aclively  took  up  the  cause 

Of  Health,  Houses,  and  Shipping,  Land,  Ijabour,  and  Laws. 

We  worked  at  these  subjects  night,  mid-day,  and  mom. 

No  subject  we  touched  which  we  did  not  adorn. 

Then  that  Bill  about  farming  I  specially  name. 

Which,  while  time  shall  endure,  will  still  brighten  our  fame. 
With  regard  to  that  Bill  on  the  Merchant  Marine, 

I  must  own  that  our  course  was  not  quite  so  serene. 

The  country’s  opinion  was  not  so  emphatic 

Until  stirred  by  a  scene  which  was  highly  “dramatic ;  ” 

When — disturbing  the  course  of  our  usual  debates — 

The  wai'-dauce  of  Plimsoll  astonished  old  Bates, 

And  raised  an  idea  in  the  country  all  round*  ♦ 

Opposed  to  our  tars  being  needlessly  drowned. 

TAen  we  saw  our  advantage,  and  met  on  a  Monday — 

Or  it  may  have  been  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  or  Sunday — 
(What’s  the  odds  of  a  day  ?  1  am  sure  it  was  one  day). 

And  drew  up  a  Bill  while  our  zeal  was  still  hot. 

Which  came  down  to  the  House  and  was  passed  like  a  shot. 
And  I’m  awfully  glad,  for,  to  tell  V’ou  the  truth, 

I’ve  sighed  for  (hat  Bill  from  my  earliest  youth. 

And  the  whole  of  my  life  one  long  etlort  has  been. 

To  provide  for  the  lives  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 

Then — see  how  the  list  in  our  catalogue  fills 
With  heaps  upon  heaps  of  most  excellent  Bills, 

Which  must  bring,  I  should  think,  e’en  from  foes  the  con¬ 
fession 

That  there  never — no  never — has  been  such  a  Session. 

Not  long  since  the  papers  w’ere  whining  and  wailing. 

And  loudly  proclaimed  we  were  falling  and  failing ; 

’Twas  little  we  heeded  their  roar  and  their  row. 

And  where — I  would  ask,  my  Lord  Mayor — are  they  now? 
Thus  oft  in  the  Spring,  when  the  weather’s  been  cold. 

Have  the  prophets  of  evil  bad  harvests  foretold ; 

The  wheat  has  been  mildewed,  the  barley’s  been  “  laid,” 

The  hay  has  been  flooded,  the  fruit  has  decayed. 

But  ever  once  more  the  return  of  the  sun 

Has  gladdened  the  earth,  and  the  harvest’s  been  won. 

And  so,  my  I..ord  Mayor,  I  can  meet  you  to-night. 

With  a  Cabinet  placed  in  the  same  happy  light; 

The  harvest  is  gained,  and  the  victory  won. 

The  last  glass  is  drained,  and  the  dinner  is  done. 

And  believe  me  the  country,  contented  and  gaily. 

Will  own  to  its  mercies,  and  bless  its  Disraeu. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 
1805—1875. 

A  being  cleaves  the  moonlit  air 
With  eyes  of  dew  and  plumes  of  fire. 

New-born,  immortal,  strong  and  fair ; 

Glance  ere  he  goes ! 

His  feet  are  shrouded  like  the  dead. 

But  in  his  face  a  wild  desire 
Breaks  like  the  dawn  that  flushes  red. 

And  like  a  rose. 

The  stars  shine  out  above  his  path. 

And  music  wakes  through  all  the  skies; 

What  mortal  such  a  triumph  bath. 

By  death  set  free  P 

What  earthly  hands  and  heart  are  pure 
As  this  man’s,  whose  unshrinking  eyes 
Gaze  onward  through  the  deep  obscure. 

Nor  quail  to  see  P 

Ah  !  this  was  he  who  drank  the  fount 
Of  wisdom  set  in  speechless  things. 

Who,  patient,  watched  the  day-star  mount. 
While  others  slept. 

Ah  !  this  was  he  whose  loving  soul 

Found  heart- beats  under  trembling  wings. 

And  heard  divinest  music  roll 

Where  wild  springs  leapt. 

For  poor  dumb  lips  had  songs  for  him, 

Aud  children’s  dreamings  ran  in  tune. 

And  strange  old  heroes,  weird  and  dim,, 

'  Walked  by  his  side. 

The  very  shadows  loved  him  well 
And  danced  and  flickered  in  the  moon. 

And  left  him  wondrous  tales  to  tell 
Men  far  and  wide. 

And  now  no  more  he  smiling  walks 
Through  greenwood  alleys  full  of  sun. 

And,  as  he  wanders,  turns  and  talks, 

Though  none  be  there ; 

The  children  watch  in  vain  the  place 

Where  they  were  wont,  when  day  was  done, 

To  see  their  poet’s  sweet  worn  face. 

And  faded  hair. 

Yet  dream  not  such  a  spirit  dies,  • 

Though  all  its  earthly  shrine  decay ; 
Transfigured  under  clearer  skies. 

He  sings  anew ; 

The  fhiil  soul-covering,  racked  with  pain 
i\iid  scored  with  vigil,  fades  away. 

The  soul  set  free  and  young  again 

Glides  upward  through. 

Weep  not ;  but  watch  the  moonlit  air  I 
Perchance  a  glory  like  a  star 
May  leave  what  bangs  about  him  there. 

And  flash  on  us !  .  .  . 

Behold !  the  void  is  full  of  light. 

The  beams  pierce  heaven  from  bar  to  bar. 

And  all  the  hollow’s  of  the  night 
Grow  luminous ! 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


**  Death  is  the  most  certain  messenger  after  all,  in  spite  of  his 
various  occupations.” — Hans  Christian  Andersen, 

1. 

Another  of  the  torch-bearers 
Has  flung  his  flame  bock  to  the  sky. 

And  with  his  own  sad  wayfarers 
Has  turned  unto  the  coming  nigh 
Of  that  which  teaches  men  to  die ; 

And  we,  who  were  the  life  sharers 
Of  all  he  bad,  a  laugh,  a  sigh. 

Have  naught  to  give  except  good-bye. 

Lay  flowers  upon  his  hollow  bed,  » 

For  he  is  dead,  the  master,  dead. 

II. 

Good-bye,  then,  kindly- hearted  one ; 

Farewell  for  all  the  various  years 
Wherein  thy  worthy  work  was  done. 

That  bringeth  unto  listening  ears 
Music  for  days  yet  unbegun. 

In  life’s  long  torch-race,  where  we  run. 

Thy  hand  held  till  the  end  was  won, 

And  yet — our  eyes  are  wet  with  tears. 

Lay  flowers  upon  his  hollow  bed. 

For  he  is  dead,  the  master,  dead. 
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theories  and  obstinacy  in  the  advocacy  of  them  bad  been 
obnoxious  to  every  vested  interest,  and  as  appalling  to 
timid  politicians  as  to  amiable  philanthropists.  The 
information  collected,  we  need  hardly  say,  Mr.  Holyoake 
has  condensed  with  skill,  and  embodied  in  a  picturesque 
and  graphic  form  which  can  hardly  fail  to  win  attention 
and  respect. 

We  wish,  however,  invidious  as  it  may  seem  to  say 
so,  that  we  could  have  had  the  history  of  Co-operation  just 
a  little  less  mixed  up  with  views  of  theology.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  ignore  the  value  of  the  excellent  material 
collected,  and  to  give  undue  prominence  to  this  one  fact, 
we  should  do  Mr.  Holyoake  great  injustice ;  but  we  can¬ 
not,  in  passing,  avoid  questioning  the  taste,  and  indeed 
justice,  of  such  remarks  relating  to  the  Essenes,  as 

Jesus  evidently  thought  well  of  their  principles  and  commended 
them.  But  not  himself  foreseeing  the  rise  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  systems  of  Europe,  he  left  no  directions — which 
approve  themselves  to  practical  men — for  continuing  a  plan  of  life 
in  which  men  should  have  “  all  things  in  common.”  .  .  .  Nothing 
can  be  more  disastrous  to  the  struggling  poor  than  that  a  teacher  of 
the  highest  repute  should  bequeath  to  them  plans  of  social  life  so 
crudely  stated  that  men  should  be  contemptuously  counted  as 
“  enthusiasts  ”  who  seek  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

Mr.  Holyoake  seems  to  forget  here  that  the  purport 
of  this  volume  of  his  history  is  to  exhibit  the  practical 
and  “exact”  pioneers  of  the  self-same  principles  as 
suffering  far  worse  things  than  being  termed  enthusiasts 
— as  being  subject  indeed  to  all  manner  of  indignities 
and  persecution  because  of  their  definiteness.  Much  as 
the  early  Christians  suffered,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  they  escaped  much  suffering  in  consequence  of 
that  one  injunction,  “  Render  unto  Caesar,”  &c.  If 
Christ  had  laid  down  principles  akin  to  those  laid  down 
by  Robert  Owen,  and  applied  them  to  the  then  existing 
society,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  humanly  speaking, 
that  the  generation  that  saw  the  dawn  of  his  great 
teaching  would  have  seen  that  teaching  extinguished  in 
blood.  He  did  far  better  than  declare  war  upon  any 
grade  of  society  from  the  outside.  He  created  and 
promulgated  principles  within  the  society  which  he  had 
called  into  being.  The  vitality  of  the  principle  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Christians  actually  did  live 
together  and  had  their  goods  in  common.  That  all  this 
resulted  from  one  or  two  remarks  cannot  be  supposed. 
It  must  have  come  from  much  teaching ;  only  Christ, 
while  aggressive  against  sin,  was  the  reverse  of  aggressive 
against  forms  of  social  life  which  might  in  themselves 
be  either  good  or  bad,  and  were  the  one  or  the  other 
accordingly  as  they  were  used.  Surely  it  would  be  equally 
as  reasonable  to  speak  disparagingly  of  Shakspeare, 
because  he  was  not  of  the  class  of  mind  we  see  in  Mr. 
Bright,  as  it  is  to  expect  from  Christ  what  was  found  in 
Robert  Owen.  Christ’s  method  of  teaching  was  his 
own ;  and  when  Mr.  Holyoake  complains  that  having 
gone  so  far  in  his  own  course,  the  great  teacher  did  not 
go  farther  in  that  of  some  “latter-day  ”  teacher,  what 
is  it  but  to  apply  to  Christ  a  rule  which  Mr.  Holyoake 
would  not  apply  to  Confucius  or  Socrates  ?  Why  not 
admit  without  a  cavil  the  one  “  pioneer  ”  fact  that  some¬ 
how  the  early  Christians  were  advanced  Co-operators — 
were  in  fact  the  most  emphatic  pioneers  of  that  which 
Mr.  Holyoake  upholds  now  ?  The  Essenes,  who  have 
no  individuality,  Mr.  Holyoake  can  speak  of  in  glowing 
terms  as  “free,”  as  “  having  no  slaves  among  them,”  as 
“  deeming  riches  to  consist  in  frugality  and  content¬ 
ment,”  as  “  having  no  house,  however  private,  which 
was  not  open  to  all.”  Well,  it  is  easy  to  so  write  of  a 
sect.  Here  is  an  individual — the  centre  of  a  hundred 
systems  of  thought — to  w'hose  teaching  in  some  respects 
Mr.  Holyoake  is  a  well-known  opponent,  but  who  never¬ 
theless  has  moved  whole  races  for  good,  and  we  have 
such  sentences  as  the  above  applied  to  him — sentences 
which  we  think  do  as  much  injustice  to  Mr.  Holyoake 
himself  as  to  his  subject. 

When  we  come  to  the  really  practical  part  of  the 
book,  in  its  relation  to  modem  times,  we  see  at  once 
how  generous  the  writer  can  be  with  respect  to  oppo¬ 
nents  or  men  whose  principles  he  disapproves.  In  fact, 
the  moment  we  pass  from  ancient  history,  in  which  we 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  as  to  the  safetv  of  Mr. 


The  little  town  of  Odense 

Will  weep  his  death  awhile  to-day, 

And  all  who  loved  his  kindliness 
Will  lack  the  words  wherewith  to  say 
IIow  much  they  feel  their  lives  are  less ; 
The  children,  whom  his  voice  would  bless, 
Will  miss  the  gentle  head  grown  grey, 

And  the  sweet  life  that’s  past  away. 

Ijay  flowers  upon  his  hollow  bed. 

For  he  is  deau,  the  master,  dead. 


No  more  across  the  Danish  sea 
Shall  men  go  forth  with  white  ssils  set, 
And  hearts  that  beat  right  eagerly. 

To  tell  in  Zealand  how  they  met 
Him  mighty,  who  taught  men  to  be 
Ideal  in  reality ; 

Now  must  they  fare,  with  eyes  grown  wet, 
A  story-teller’s  grave  to  see. 

Lay  flowers  upon  his  hollow  bed. 

For  he  is  dead,  the  master,*  dead. 


Unto  the  land  of  memory. 

Where  all  fair  things  have  gone  and  go, 
Hast  thou  gone.  Where  is  now  the  snow 
Of  last  year’s  winter  P  Where  must  we 
I^k  for  the  dreams  of  night-time  P  So 
Thy  life  is  gone  ;  thy  work  shall  be 
A  gift,  a  goodly  treasury 
Unto  the  years  men  yet  shall  see. 

Lay  flowers  upon  his  hollow  bed, 

For  he  is  dead,  the  master,  dead. 
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[First  Notice."] 

Mr.  Holyoake’s  best  friends  would  not  claim  for  him 
the  gift  of  writing  even  history  without  infusing  into  it 
something  of  that  intense  “  personality  ” — that  never- 
absent  self-consciousness — which  is  perhaps  at  once  the 
charm  and  the  defect  of  his  writing.  Whatever  else 
we  see  or  fail  to  see  in  any  of  his  works,  we  never  can 
lose  sight  of  the  writer;  and  when  we  say  that  this  fact, 
which  would  ruin  nine  out  of  any  ten  very  able  writers, 
is  rarely  alleged  as  a  fault  against  Mr.  Holyoake,  we 
intend  at  least  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  style  and  the 
general  vigour  of  his  thought.  He  is  read  not  merely 
in  spite  of  a  defect,  but  perhaps  even  because  of  that 
defect.  On  the  subject  of  this  volume  Mr.  Holyoake 
has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority.  He  has  studied 
Co-operation  in  its  early  struggles — its  “  day  of  small 
things  ;  ”  has  watched  its  errors  and  failures,  its  pro¬ 
gressive  and  retrogressive  steps ;  and  in  now  chronicling 
its  successes  he  prophesies,  with  aii  enthusiasm  all  his 
own,  its  eventual  grandeur  as  one  of  the  principal  agents 
— if  not  indeed  the  one  principal  agent — in  solving  cer¬ 
tain  knotty  problems  which  he  maintains  have  in  all 
times  separated  the  possessor  from  the  producer  of 
wealth.  Moreover,  Mr.  Holyoake  has  done  more  than 
w’atch  the  advance  of  the  Co-operative  system  and  study 
its  nature  and  results  ;  he  has  all  his  life  been  practically 
identified,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  efforts  to  weave  the 
Co-operative  principle  into  our  national  life.  That  is,  he 
has  himself  been  a  leading  “pioneer”  of  Co-operation, 
and  perhaps  no  man  living  was  more  likely  to  obtain 
fresh  facts  on  the  class  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  this 
volume  with  respect  to  the  men  whom  ho  emphatically 
characterises  as  pioneers.  He  has  drawn  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  sources,  in  England  and  America,  lias 
sought  and  obtained  access  to  dry  and  forgotten 
pamphlets,  to  worm-eaten  reports  of  obscure  meetings, 
minutes  of  committees  never  heard  of  perhaps  away 
from  some  out-of-the-way  villages  or  dark,  smoky,  un¬ 
romantic  towns,  and  composed  of  men  whose  daring 
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Holyoake’s  gnidance,  to  more  recent  times,  we  enter  a 
different  atmosphere,  and  know  that  we  have  a  compe¬ 
tent,  as  we  have  in  all  cases  an  unquestionably  honest, 
guide,  who  can  be  as  just  to  Cromwell  as  to  Charles  I., 
and  as  just  to  Charles  as  to  Robert  Owen.  His  pic¬ 
tures  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  1516,  of  Mr.  Harrington  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  later,  and  of  Erskine  speaking 
for  Harrington’s  character  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  still,  are  most  generous,  and  this  is  the 
spirit  that  brings  Mr.  Holyoake  within  the  small  circle  of 
men  whom  no  party  or  sect  ever  succeeded  in  confining. 
What  is  it  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  what  to  us,  what  to  the 
reader,  that  this  man  called  himself  Tory,  and  that 
Whig,  that  the  one  person  whose  hand  w'as  most  cordially 
held  out  to  us  yesterday  believed  in  Christ  as  a  man,  and 
that  the  warmest  friend  we  met  to-day  believes  that 
God  was  incarnate  in  human  flesh  in  the  Son  of  Mary  ? 
Eor  our  own  part,  we  have  met  with  so-called  Liberals, 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  who  were  exceedingly 
illiberal  in  everything  but  the  permission  to  agree  with 
them  ;  and  we  have  met  with  Tories,  in  both  politics  and 
religion,  who  were  only  class-men  in  name.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  Mr.  Holyoake,  and  few  persons  have 
earned  the  knowledge  more  painfully.  He  has  become, 
thi*ongh  trials  not  a  few,  liberal  to  all  religions  senti¬ 
ments  but  those  of  Christ,  and  to  all  classes  of  men, 
socially,  provided  they  are  not  capitalists  or  retail 
dealers,  whom  he  can  hardly  speak  of  as  other  than  re¬ 
presenting  an  organised  conspiracy  against  labour.  Well, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  coincide  with  these  exceptions. 
We  prefer  vastly  to  stand  with  Mr.  Holyoake  on  the 
broader  principles,  and  to  criticise  his  work  therefrom, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  shall,  with  a  freedom 
akin  to  his  own,  criticise  his  views.  Here  is  a  fine 
passage  well  worth  both  perusal  and  consideration : — 

Forty  years  after  Harrington’s  scheme  of  public  life  founded  on 
equipoise,  came  the  proposal,  by  John  Bellers,  of  a  College  of  In¬ 
dustry — a  remarkable  instance  of  practical  and  co-operative 
sagacity.  It  appeared  in  1696,  and  was  the  first  known  instance 
of  a  complete  plan  of  an  industrial  community  intended  for  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  in  England.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  this  century,  was 
so  struck  by  it,  as  anticipating  more  than  he  himself  had  originated 
from  his  own  experience  and  refiections,  that  he  had  it  copied  and 
printed  in  the  old  typo  in  which  it  first  appeared.  Bellers’  scheme 
required  18,000/.  in  the  money  of  that  time  to  carry  it  out.  Had 
it  been  adopted  by  the  statesmen  to  whom  he  addressed  it,  pauper¬ 
ism  would  have  become  a  tradition  in  England  before  this  time. 
Like  Mr.  Owen,  he  appealed  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  state,  and 
prayed  the  lords  and  commons  in  Parliament  assembled  to  give  ear 
to  his  plan,  “  by  which  the  common  people  could  be  trained  in  the 
art  of  taking  care  of  themselves.”  He  also  addressed  the  “  think¬ 
ing  and  public-spirited,”  who  appear  not  to  have  been  more  nume¬ 
rous  in  those  days  than  now.  He  adopted  for  his  motto  the  whole¬ 
some  words,  “  Industry  brings  plenty  ” — which  has  ever  been  the 
motto  of  the  Co-operators — and  the  uncompromising  intimations, 
not  always  pleasant  for  rich  people  to  hear,  that  **  a  sluggard  should 
be  clothed  with  rags,”  and  “  he  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.” 
Lest  these  sentiments  should  escape  notice,  Bellers  placed  them  on 
bis  title-page.  His  pamphlet  was  “  printed  and  published  by  T. 
Sowle,  in  White  Hart  Court,  in  Gracious  Street,  London,  1696.” 
Bellers  began  by  quoting  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  who  said  that 
“they  that  are  rich  are  stewards  of  their  wealth” — a  doctrine 
which  was  thought  very  new  when  first  Sir  John  Sinclair  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Drummond  preached  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  later,  Thomas  Carlyle  out  of  it.  “  The  best  account,”  acconl- 
ing  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  “  which  the  rich  could  give  of  their 
wealth  was  to  employ  it  in  the  reformation  and  relief  of  those  who 
want  either  money  or  wisdom  ;  ”  and  reminded  them  that  “  he  who 
said,  ‘  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  *  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men.” 
“The  want  of  a  due  provision,”  he  said,  “for  the  education  and 
relief  of  the  poor  in  a  way  of  industry  is  that  which  fills  the  gaols 
with  malefactors  and  the  kingdom  with  idle  persons.  A  sound, 
prudent  method  for  an  industrious  education  of  the  poor  will  give 
a  better  remedy  against  these  corruptions  than  all  the  gibbets  and 
whipping-posts  in  the  kingdom.”  Billers  himself  remarks  that  “  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  take  care  of  the  poor.”  He  seems  to 
have  had  an  idea  in  his  mind  that  there  were  no  poor,  some  of 
whose  ancestors  had  not  been  rich,  and  that  there  were  none  rich 
then,  some  of  whose  ancestors  bad  not  been  poor ;  and  that  in  the 
revolutions  of  society  the  posterity  of  the  rich  might  be  poor  again, 
and  that  it  would  be  good  sense  to  put  a  stop  to  any  more  people 
becoming  poor. 

The  profits  of  the  college  were  to  be  divided  among  the  share¬ 
holders,  but  the  workers  were  to  be  guaranteed  security  in  and  for 
all  things  necessary  in  health  or  sickness,  single  or  married,  wife  or 
■children,  and  if  the  parents  died  early,  the  children  would  be  well 
•educated  and  preserved  from  misery.  The  workers  as  they  grew 
older  were  to  be  abated  one  hour  a  day  of  their  work,  and  every¬ 
body  be  guarded  against  the  intrigues  of  his  neighbour  in  buying 


and  selling,  and  no  man  was  to  prey  upon  another.  The  discipline 
Bellers  proposed  was  very  much  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  must 
have  very  much  surprisetl  that  age  which  put  its  faith  in  whippings 
and  the  pillory.  He  proposed  that  the  punishments  should  be  rather 
abatements  of  food  than  stripes,  and  that  those  deserving  of  greater 
punishments  should  be  expelled.  His  plan  for  teaching  languages 
to  the  children  contained  the  germ  of  that  system  which  Mr.  Prende- 
gast  has  since  made  famous,  and  Bellers  proposed  the  same  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  hours  of  learning  for  children  which  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  has  since  so  mercifully  justified. 

The  reprint  of  Bellers’  book  made  a  great  impression  when  it 
appeared,  and  was  reproduced  in  periodicals.  There  was  another 
writer  subsequent  to  this  social-minded  Quaker — one  Morelly,  a 
Frenchmen,  who  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Owen  was 
much  intlueuced  by  what  he  came  to  know  of  his  views. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  might  quote  from  the  volume 
very  interesting  and  pointed  stories  of  St.  Simon,  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  of  Fourier,  of  Louis  Blanc,  of  almost  every  notable 
man,  and  indeed  we  had  almost  said  of  every  form  and 
phase  not  of  Co-operation  merely,  but  of  the  social  life  of 
Europe  since  the  French  Revolution.  Mr.  Holyoake  is 
never  so  eloquent  as  when  he  is  saying  the  right  word 
for  a  victim  of  oppression  or  upholding  the  “far 
auguster  thing,  veiled  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or 
King  ”  to  the  true  kingship  of  men.  In  such  cases  he 
can  take  high  ground  and  maintain  it  at  times  with  a 
noble  scorn  ;  but  to  quote  the  passages  in  which  this  is 
most  marked  would  be  to  make  sad  havoc  of  the  book, 
which  ought  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  for  not  a  page  is 
thrown  away  or  wasted.  The  thread  taken  up  at  the 
beginning  you  find  at  the  end,  unbroken,  and  it  is  a 
thread  which  is  not  easily  laid  down.  The  story  of 
Co-operation  as  it  began  with  Robert  Owen  we  must 
leave  for  another  week,  but  if  the  reader  should  in  the 
meantime  purchase  the  book  he  will  find  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  needs  no  interpreter.  We  repeat,  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  Mr.  Holyoake  proves  all  his 
points.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  indeed  that  self- 
interest — the  individual  will,  leading  to  the  individual 
advancement  — has  not  often  been  the  main-spring  of 
national  progress.  We  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Holyoake  as  to  the  inwoven  selfishness  of  the  retail 
dealer’s  trade.  We  fancy  a  day  may  come  when  the  Co- 
operator  may  find  the  self-interest  of  the  retail  dealer 
not  merely  a  fair  but  also  a  successful  competitor  in  tho 
market.  The  latter  part  of  the  following  passage,  noble 
at  the  offset,  is  ha^ly  worthy  of  the  subject  or  the 
work ; — 

Who  would  have  dreamed  that  fiannel  weavers  and  mechanics, 
shoemakers  and  cotton-spinners  of  Rochdale,  that  adventurous  but 
humble  band  of  pioneers  who  commenced  their  petty  and  then 
absurd  store  in  1844,  were  founding  a  movement  the  voice  of  which 
would  pass  like  a  cry  of  deliverance  into  the  camps  of  industry  in 
every  country  where  workmen  had  the  instinct  of  self-improvement? 
Who  dreamed  that  these  obscure  mechanics,  who  had  no  means  but 
pence,  and  no  sense  but  common  sense,  would,  in  1872,  cause  shop¬ 
keepers  in  every  High  Street  of  every  town  and  city  of  the  British 
Empire  to  scream  with  an  unknown  dread,  and  cry  to  members  of 
Parliament,  and  crowd  the  offices  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  prayii:g  to  be  rescued  from  the  Red  Sea  of  Co-operation, 
which  threatens  to  submerge  for  ever  all  the  tawdry  chariots  of 
higgling  and  huxtering?  But  more  merciful  than  the  Egyptian 
■waves,  the  Pharaohs  of  capital  and  competition  will  be  saved  by  the 
new  power,  although  they  have  brought — as  Co-operators  contend — 
countless  plagues  of  poverty  upon  the  people. 

Really  we  do  not  seo  this.  That  the  retail  dealers 
are  in  error  when  they  call  for  laws  against  any  form  of 
Co-operation  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  anyone;  but 
Co-operation  itself,  we  fear,  is  not  altogether  beyond 
the  danger  of  becoming  a  snare.  It  too  is  falling  in 
some  cases  into  tho  hands  of  the  wealthy,  is  erecting  its 
large  buildings,  paying  its  high  salaries  ;  in  fact,  becom¬ 
ing,  under  another  name,  exactly  what  the  retail  dealer 
is  said,  and  not  always  justly  said,  to  have  become.  Mr. 
Holyoake  should,  we  may  suggest,  stand  upon  other 
foundation  than  that.  Why  should  the  shopkeepers 
“  scream  with  dread  ?  "  They  are  not  idlers.  They 
are  indeed,  as  a  rule,  eager  for  gain,  restless  and  untir¬ 
ing  in  work.  Show  them  the  better  plan  by  all  means, 
but  we  do  not  approve  a  charge  of  screaming,  nor  do  we 
think  such  a  charge  likely  to  answer  the  end  in  view.  The 
simple  fact  is.  Co-operation,  trusting  nothing  to  action 
like  that  of  Babeuf,  must  compete  with  tho  “  retailer 
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of  goods,”  and  in  no  other  way  will  it  succeed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  say  this  carefully,  because,  although  we  are 
certain  that  Mr.  Holyoake  would  not  differ  from  it,  we 
are  also  sure  that  some  of  his  words  would  lead  to  a 
contrary  impression  in  many  minds.  Here  is  a  passage, 
however,  that  would  atone  for  much  greater  error  than 
we  should  dream  of  laying  to  Mr.  Holyoake’s  charge  : — 

With  his  gift  for  pleasant  and  pictnresquo  statement  Mr.  Dale 
Owen*  might  give  the  world  an  incomparable  life  of  his  father, 
such  as  otherwise  we  are  not  likely  to  see.  He  had  opportunities 
which  no  man,  save  he,  of  the  last  generation  possessed,  of  knowing 
all  the  proper  and  improper  people  of  celebrity — using  the  term 
improper  in  the  sense  of  unconventional,  not  morally  disqualified, 
persons.  For  a  period  of  half-a-century,  almost  every  man  in 
Europe  and  America  engaged  in  any  forlorn  hope  of  progress  had 
communications  at  one  time  or  the  other  with  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 
It  would  seem,  how'ever,  that  3Ir.  Dale  Owen  has  lived  himself  so 
long  in  the  world  that  he  is  afmid  of  going  about  it.  Some  time 
ago  he  published  the  ‘  Footfalls  on  the  ^^undary  of  Another 
World,’  which  reads  as  though  it  were  written  by  a  man  who  had 
left  this.  Writing  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  he  has  ap¬ 
parently  given  us  from  memory,  or  from  scant  notes,  twenty-seven 
years  of  autobiography  in  ‘  Threading  my  Way,*  which,  however, 
serves  to  show  how  curious  and  valuable  a  history  of  his  father  it 
would  be  in  his  power  to  make. 

It  is' no  part  of  my  object  to  represent  Mr.  Owen  other  than  he 
was.  Though  he  was  a  very  amiable,  he  was,  doubtless,  later  in 
life  a  somewhat  tiresome  reformer.  His  letters  were  essays  and  his 
speeches  were  volumes.  When  he  called  a  meeting  together,  those 
who  attended  never  knew  when  they  would  separate  ;  yet  he  was, 
undoubtedly,  endowed  with  great  natural  capacity  for  understanding 
public  affairs.  He  was  accustomed  to  give  practical  and  notable 
opinions  upon  public  questions  quite  apart  from  his  own  doctrines ; 
and  his  society  was  sought  ns  that  of  a  man  who  bad  the  key  of 
many  state  difficulties.  Those  know  little  of  him  who  suppose  that 
he  owed  his  distinction  wholly  to  his  riches.  A  man  must  be  wise 
ns  well  ns  wealthy  to  achieve  the  illustrious  friendships  which 
marked  his  career.  He  had  personally  an  air  of  natural  nobility 
about  him.  He  had,  as  the  Daily  News  lately  said,  **  an  instinct  to 
rule  and  command.”  I  only  knew  him  late  in  life,  when  ago  bad 
impressed  measure  upon  his  steps  and  deliberateness  on  his  speech. 
When  he  had  the  vivacity  of  youth  and  middle  age  he  must  have 
been  an  actor  on  the  political  stage  of  no  mean  mark.  He  always 
spoke  as  **  one  having  authority.”  He  haid  a  voice  of  great  compass, 
thorough  self-possession,  and  becoming  action.  Like  many  other 
men  be  spoke  much  better  than  he  wrote.  When  ho  was  but  twenty 
years  of  ago  ho  applied  to  Mr.  Driukwater — who  became  his  first 
employer  of  consequence — for  a  responsible  situation.  He  was  told 
“  he  was  so  young.^’  "  Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Owen,  “  that  used  to  be 
said  of  mo  several  years  ago,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  have  it  brought 
against  me  now.”  His  boldness  never  deserted  him.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  William  Johnson  Fox,  the  famous  preacher  and  anti-corn-law 
orator,  delivered  a  discourse  in  South  Place  Chapel  on  Mr.  Owen’s 
co-operative  system.  Some  of  his  remarks  being  founded  on  a 
manifest  misconception  of  it,  Mr.  Owen,  wdio  was  present,  rose 
before  the  final  hymn  w'hs  given  out,  and  addressed  the  congregation 
in  a  speech  of  gn  at  dignity  and  propriety,  and  corrected  the  error 
of  the  orator.  Though  the  procee<ling  was  most  unusual,  and  would 
only  have  been  permitted  in  a  place  of  worship  where  freedom  of 
conscience  was  not  only  maintained  but  conceded,  Mr.  Owen  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  so  well  that  no  one  felt  any  sense  of  unseemliness 
in  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Owen  was  an  apostle  not  a  rhetorician.  He  never  looked  all 
round  his  statements  (jis  Mr.  Cobden  did)  to  see  where  the  ignoraint 
might  misconstrue  them,  or  the  enemy  could  come  up  and  pervert 
them.  Ho  said  “  man  was  the  creature  of  circumstances”  for  thirty 
years  before  ho  added  the  important  words,  “  acting  previous  to  aind 
after  his  birth.”  He  had  the  fatal  ideas  of  the  New  Testament  that 
equality  was  to  be  attained  by  granting  to  a  community  “  all  things 
in  common  ”  at  the  commencement.  Whereas  equality  is  the  result, 
not  the  beginning.  You  must  start  with  inequality  and  authority, 
steering  stwidily  towards  self-government  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  common  gains,  until  independence  is  secured  to  all.  Mr.  Owen 
looked  upon  men  through  the  specUtclos  of  his  own  good  nature. 
He  seldom  took  Lord  Brougham  s  advice  “  to  pick  his  men.”  He 
never  acted  on  the  maxim  that  the  working  class  are  as  jealous  of 
each  other  as  the  upper  classes  are  of  them.  The  resolution  he  dis¬ 
played  as  a  manufacturer  he  was  wanting  in  as  a  founder  of  commu¬ 
nities.  Recognising  his  capacity  as  a  manufacturer,  even  Allen,  his 
eminent  Quaker  partner,  wrote  to  him,  “  Robert  Owen,  thou  makest 
a  bargain  in  a  masterly  manner!”  »Sir  John,  then  Dr.  Bowring, 
allowed  that  the  only  time  Jeremy  Bentham  ever  made  money  was 
when  ho  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Owen.  In  after  life  Mr.  Owen  was 
certainly  reckless  of  his  owm  fume.  No  leader  ever  took  so  little 
care  in  guarding  his  own  reputation.  He  scarcely  protested  when 
others  attached  Iiis  name  to  schemes  which  were  not  his.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  Queenwood  was  not  cluirgeable  to  him.  Wlien  his  advice  was 
not  followed  he  would  say :  “  Well,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  do.  Y’^ou  differ  from  me.  Carry  out  your  own  plans. 
Kxperienco  will  show  you  who  is  right.”  When  the  affliir  went 
wrong  then  it  ivas  ascribed  to  him.  The  public  knew  nothing  of 
executives  from  which  he  withdrew.  They  only  knew  Robert  Owen  ; 
and  whatever  tailc<l  under  his  name  they  inferred  failed  through 

*  How  melancholy  this  reads  now’. 


him.  Mr.  Owen  was  a  general  who  never  provided  himself  with  a 
rear  guard.  While  he  was  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  priests  might 
come  up  and  cut  off*  his  commissariat.  His  own  troops  fell  into  pits 
against  which  he  had  warned  them.  Y'et  he^  would  write  his  next 
dispatch  without  it  occurring  to  him  to  mention  his  own  defeat,  and 
he  would  return  to  his  camp  without  missing  his  army. 
Yet  society  is  not  so  well  served  that  it  need  hesitate  to  forgive 
the  eccentricities  of  its  generous  friends.  To  Mr.  Owen  will 
be  accorded  the  distinction  of  being  a  philosopher  who  devoted 
himself  to  founding  a  Science  of  Social  Improvement — a  philan¬ 
thropist  who  gave  his  fortune  to  advance  it.  Association,  which 
was  but  an  act  of  fear  before  his  day,  he  converted  into  a  policy 
and  taught  it  as  an  art.  He  substituted  Co-operation  for  coercion 
in  the  conduct  of  industry — the  willing  co-operation  of  intelligence 
certain  of  its  own  reward  for  sullen  labour  enforced  by  the  necessity- 
of  subsistence,  seldom  to  bo  relied  on  and  never  satisfied.  Southey, 
who  was  a  competent  jqdge  of  public  men  in  his  day,  said  :  “  I 
would  class  Owen  in  a  triad  as  one  of  the  thrw  men  who  have  in 
this  generation  given  an  impulse  to  the  moral  world.  Clarkson  and 
Dr.  Bell  are  the  other  two.  They  have  seen  the  first  fruits  of  their 
han'est;  so,  I  think,  would  Owen  ere  this,  if  he  had  not  alarmed 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  by  proclaiming,  upon  the  most 
momentous  of  all  subjects,  opinions  which  are  alike  fatal  to  indi¬ 
vidual  happiness  and  general  good.  Yet  I  admire  the  man  ;  and 
readily  admit  that  his  charity  is  a  better  plank  than  the  faith  of  an 
intolerant  and  bitter-minded  bigot,  who,  as  Warburton  says^ 
'counterworks  his  Creator,  makes  God  after  roan’s  image,  and 
chooses  the  worst  model  he  can  find — himself.’  ”  Mr.  Owen  waa 
not  a  handsome  philanthropist,  but  he  had  what  I  may  call  an 
accessible  expression.  He  had  a  friendly  face.  There  was  a 
charm  that  those  who  approached  him  always  found  in  his  mind. 
Great  or  low  each  felt  assured,  as  the  poet  puts  it : 

For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 

The  impression  that  Mr.  Owen  made  upon  workmen  of  his  time 
is  best  described  by  one  who  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  namo 
as  a  working-class  poet.  I  mean  Ebenezer  Elliott.  In  an  address 
to  him,  sent  by  trade-unionists  of  Sheffield  in  1834,  Elliott  says: 
“  You  came  among  us  as  a  rich  man  among  the  poor  and  did  not 
call  us  a  rabble.  This  is  a  phenomenon  new  to  us.  There  was  no 
sneer  on  your  lips,  no  covert  scorn  in  your  tone.” 

These  words  ought  to  bo  a  lesson  to  many — to  all 
indeed  who  from  a  right  motive  would  befriend  the  poor 
and  stand  by  them  in  their  struggles.  “You  came- 
among  us  as  a  rich  man,  and  did  not  call  us  a  rabble  ” — 
did  not  talk  of  us  as  big  children  - to  be  fed  on  the 
pabulum  of  silly  maudlin  tracts ;  did  not  intrude  inta 
our  houses,  or  perch  our  wives  and  children  in  charity 
pews,  or  expect  from  us  bows  and  curtsies,  or  false 
cheers  at  elections,  or  that  we  should  turn  ourselvea 
into  beasts  of  burthen  to  drag  you  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  when  some  mean  victory  had  been  won. 
You  did  not  cajolo  us  with  a  spurious  patriotism,  or 
pander  to  one  vice.  You  came  among  us  a  rich  man, 
and  to  yon  at  least  w’e  were  men.  To  befriend  a  man 
without  humiliating  him,  without  “  using  ”  him,  with¬ 
out  patronising  him,  without  intentionally  making  one 
atom  of  falsehood  to  seem  to  him  truth,  is  a  rare  gift. 
It  was  Owen’s  gift  though,  and  it  was  as  thoroughly  the 
gift  of  Elliott — brave  men  both  of  them,  and  true  and 
genuine  where  much  was  histrionic  and  insincere.  And 
then  Elliott  ended  by  saying  that  the  appropriate 
epitaph  for  the  great  communist’s  tomb — when  ho 
arrived  at  one — would  bo  : — 

Id  the  land  of  castes  Owen  was  a  Man. 

An  idea  again,  Mr.  Holyoake  shows  us,  applied  by  tha 
Corn-Law  rhymer  to  Cobbett. 

Our  friend,  when  other  friend  we’d  none ; 

Our  champion  when  we  had  but  one ; 

Cursed  by  all  knaves,  beneath  the  sod 

Bill  Cobbett  lies — a  Man  by  God. 


PROF.  WHITNEY  ON  LINGUISTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,. 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  Y'alo  Col¬ 
lege,  U.S.  International  Scientific  Series.  London :  Henry  S. 
King  &  Co.  1875. 

It  is  high  time  that  English  students  should  have  a 
philosophic  view  of  the  general  problems  of  linguistic 
science  placed  in  their  hands.  They  have  been  too  long 
given  up  to  the  cloudy  speculation  and  rhetorical  mys¬ 
ticism  of  unscientific  theorists,  who  either  lead  them  to 
false  conclusions,  or  make  them  despair  of  arriving  at 
any  conclusions  at  all.  Such  victims  of  error  or  bewil¬ 
derment  will  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  the- 
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keen  common  sense  of  Professor  Whitney  clears  the 
jungle  of  mystification,  and  by  giving  an  open  view  of 
the  ground  of  discussion  at  once  indicates  the  way  by 
which  to  reach  the  truth. 

‘  The  ,Life  and  Growth  of  Language  *  is  a  compen¬ 
dious  essay  on  “  the  laws  and  general  principles  of 
speech,”  the  study  of  which  is  called  Linguistic  Science 
by  Professor  Whitney,  as  distinct  from  the  analytical 
and  classificatory  study  of  comparative  philology.  The 
science  of  language  is  so  intervoven  with  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  language  that  a  treatise  on  the  science  inevit¬ 
ably  involves  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy,  that  is 
to  say,  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  most  prominent  questions  of  which  this 
particular  branch  of  philosophy  treats  are  as  to  whether 
language  is  natural,  or  arbitrary  and  conventional ;  what 
is  the  relation  between  thought  and  speech,  between 
word  and  idea ;  what  was  the  nature  of  the  original 
germs  of  speech  ;  what  influences  have  regulated  lin¬ 
guistic  growth,  and  whether  the  origin  of  language  was 
simple  or  manifold ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  earliest  arti¬ 
culating  primates  constituted  a  single  family  or  were 
distinct  families  occupying  separate  localities,  and  per¬ 
haps  reaching  this  cardinal  point  of  development  in 
widely  difierent  epochs. 

As  a  comparative  philologist  Professor  Whitney  has 
many  peers  and  some  superiors  ;  in  the  general  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  comparative  philology  to  the 
solution  of  such  problems  as  have  been  just  enumerated 
he  is  as  yet  unequalled.  He  himself  says  that  the  science 
of  language  is  not  yet  established.  It  is  left  for  others 
to  attach  to  him  the  honour  of  its  establishment  on  a 
sound  broad  basis.  With  regard  to  the  ethnological 
question  of  the  original  unity  or  multiplicity  of  the 
human  species.  Professor  Whitney,  with  great  candour 
and  judgment,  argues  convincingly  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  anticipate  that  his  science  will  ever  contribute 
definitely  to  its  final  settlement  (chap,  xiii.)  He  ex¬ 
hibits  generally  a  just  appreciation  of  the  relation 
between  ethnology  and  glottology.  Touching  the  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  scope  of  linguistic  science  he  makes  the 
following  important  acknowledgment : — 

As  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  historical  investigation,  as 
claiming  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  past, 
it  must  offer  its  results  to  be  criticised  by  every  other  concurrent 
branch.  And  to  exaggerate  its  claims,  or  to  put  them  upon  a  false 
basis,  is  both  needless  and  harmful. 

The  present  popularity  of  certain  perverse  theorists 
necessitates  the  statement  of  this  very  obvious  truth. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
language  are  to  a  great  degree  interdependent.  The 
pro^r  way  to  discuss  them  is  by  the  application  to  the 
earliest  phases  of  language  of  the  broad  principles 
regarding  formation,  transmission,  sustentation,  and 
change,  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  observation  of 
its  historical  varieties  and  variations. 

The  central  idea  round  which  Professor  Whitney 
ranges  all  other  propositions  as  subordinate  is  the 
theory  that  language  is  arbitrary  and  conventional.  It  i 
is  accordingly  maintained  that  language  “  is  the  means 
of  expression  of  thought,  an  instrumentality  auxiliary  to 
the  processes  of  thought ;  ”  “a  transmitted  institution  ;  ” 
“it  is  not  a  faculty  or  capacity  ;  it  is  not  an  immediate 
exertion  of  the  thinking  power ;  it  is  a  mediate  product 
and  an  instrumentality.”  Before  a  designation  can  be 
given  the  corresponding  conception  must  have  been 
formed,  nor  is  there  any  natural  tie  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  a  designation  can 
be  learnt  without  any  real  appreciation  of  its  meaning  ; 

“  but  the  word  gives  a  definite  nucleus  about  which 
more  and  ever  more  knowledge  may  be  grouped,”  so 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  language  involves  mental 
fining.  Professor  Whitney  does  ample  justice  to  the 
influence  of  language  in  stimulating  and  moulding 
thought,  though  he  rightly  insists  on  the  antecedency  of 
the  idea  to  the  name  and  the  poverty  of  verbal  expres¬ 
sion  compared  with  the  infinity  of  conceivable  formal 
relations  and  material  distinctions. 

The  arguments  he  uses  in  support  of  his  main  posi¬ 
tion  are  not  abstruse  or  technical,  but  consist  largely  in 


the  judicious  interpretation  of  well-known  facts.  During 
the  acquisition  of  a  language,  we  are  told,  a  name  is 
associated  with  a  particular  idea  simply  because  such  is 
the  usage  of  those  whom  the  learner  imitates.  No 
other  reason  can  be  given  for  the  continued  employment 
of  a  sign.  Whenever  we  can  trace  the  original  attribu¬ 
tion  of  a  sign  to  its  specific  use  we  find  it  to  be  purely 
arbitrary,  as  in  the  case  of  gas,  magenta,  electricity, 
magnetism,  galvanism,  the  first  of  which  instances  is 
an  absolute  invention. 

Again,  Professor  Whitney  points  out  that  all  pro¬ 
cesses  of  linguistic  change  are  due  to  the  agency  of  the 
speakers  acting  voluntarily,  “  working  towards  definable 
ends  under  the  government  of  recognisable  motives, 
even  though  without  any  reflective  consciousness  of 
what  they  are  accomplishing.”  Hence  “  there  is  no- 
I  thing  in  the  whole  complicated  process  of  name-making 
which  calls  for  the  admission  of  any  other  efficient  force 
than  the  reasonable  action,  the  action  for  a  definable 
purpose  of  the  speakers  of  a  language :  their  purpose 
being  the  adaptation  of  their  means  of  expression  to 
their  constantly  changing  needs  and  shifting  prefer¬ 
ences.”  Acceptance  by  a  community  “is  absolutely 
necessary  to  convert  the  utterance  of  any  individual 
into  speech.”  **  Every  new  item  in  speech  spreads  from 
one  to  another  until  it  wins  general  currency,  or  else  it 
is  stifled  by  general  neglect.”  “  The  community  can¬ 
not  act  save  by  the  initiative  of  its  single  members ; 
they  can  accomplish  nothing  except  by  its  co-operation.” 
Professor  Whitney  has  stated  his  case  so  clearly  and 
concisely,  that  the  speediest  and  best  way  to  represent 
his  argument  within  my  limits  is  to  quote  his  own 
words.  His  position  wo^d  not  be  compromised  by  ad¬ 
mitting  the  possibility  of  some  small  jiercenta^  of 
phonetic  change  arising  from  failure  to  hear  sounds  dis¬ 
tinctly,  in  which  case  the  resulting  imperfect  pronun¬ 
ciation  could  scarcely  be  termed  arbitrary.  With  a 
few  trenchant  criticisms  Professor  Whitney  explodes 
the  old  and  highly  respectable  fallacy  that  language  is 
commensurate  with  thought.  This  paradox  rests  solely 
on  errors  due  to  our  educated  habit.  It  is  one  of  those 
half-truths  which  are  often  more  misleading  than  a 
downright  falsehood. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  a  comparison  of  their  stock 
of  language  is  obviously  a  very  fair  gauge  of  their 
respective  conceptual  attainment ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that  a  conception  is  impossible 
without  a  word  to  express  it.  For  the  demolition  of 
this  fallacy  the  following  passages  suffice : — 

Every  conceptual  act  is  so  immediately  followed  as  to  seem  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  nomenclatory  one.  Or,  an  inkling  of  an  idaa  is  won  ; 
it  floats  obsonrely  in  the  mind  of  the  community  until  some  one  • 
grasps  it  clearly  enough  to  give  it  a  name ;  and  it  at  once  takes 
shape  (perhaps  only  a  delusive  shape),  after  his  example,  in  the 
minds  of  others.  The  immense  gain  in  clearness  of  apprehension, 
in  facility  of  handling,  conferred  upon  a  conception  by  its  naming, 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  denied :  only  those  are  in  error  who  would 
transform  this  advantage  into  an  absolute  necessity.  Not  less  is 
their  error  by  whom  the  acknowledged  imp^ibilitj  that  the  mind 
should  do  without  language  the  work  which  it  actually  does  is 
I  transferred  to  each  single  minute  mental  action. 

!  The  mind  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen  already,  always  at  work 
under  the  surface  of  speech,  recasting  and  amending  the  classifica¬ 
tions  involved  in  words,  acquiring  new  control  of  conceptions  once 
faintly  grasped  and  awkwardly  wielded,  crowding  new  knowledge 
into  its  old  terms — all,  on  the  whole,  by  and  with  the  help  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  yet  in  each  individual  item  independently  of  language : 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  production  of  new  signs  that  is  different 
from  the  rest.  The  mind  not  only  remodels  and  sharpens  its  old 
instruments,  but  also  makes  its  new  ones  as  it  works  on. 

We  are  led  up  to  this  terse  and  luminous  rejoinder  to 
unsound  criticisms  by  a  masterly  review  of  the  various 
methods  by  which  language  is  enriched  and  embellished, 
such  as  metaphorical  use  of  existing  words,  borrowing, 
composition,  use  of  accidental  differences,  multiplication 
of  denominative  forms,  Ac.,  and  by  a  brief  notice  of  the 
known  processes  of  conscious  name-makmg  for  the 
designation  of  individuals,  inventions,  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  generally  in  the  formation  of  technical 
vocabularies.  Perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  the  ail¬ 
ment  is  the  pertinent  observation  that  “eve^  figurative 
transfer  which  ever  made  a  successful  designation  for 
some  non-sensible  act  or  relation  before  undesignated 
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ter  on  the  change  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  tl» 
fourteenth  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  language. 

C.  A.  M.  Fenhbll. 


SWEET  AND  TWENTY. 

Bweet  and  Twenty,  A  Novel.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  In  Three 
Volumes.  London :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  book  wo  have  ever 
read.  Not  as  a  novel,  nor  a  work  of  art  by  any  means, 
but  as  an  exposition  of  manners,  modes  of  thought, 
and  habits  of  life  of  which  society  is  ignorant.  There 
are  two  heroines,  Fay  Luttrel  and  Edith  Tracey,  both 
of  them  remarkable  women.  Fay  Luttrel  was  bom  in 
the  “  world  of  Buddha  and  Brahma,”  and  truly  she 
was  a  wonderful  Indian  child.  She  had  “  a  delicate, 
transparent-looking  skin,”  long  dark  eyelashes  falling 
on  her  cheeks,  and  “  deer-like  legs,”  and  the  way  she 
could  climb  a  tree  or  get  over  a  five-barred  gate 
astonished  her  aunt.  She  also  could  sing  defiant  airs 
in  Hindustani.  Her  mental  powers  were  quite  as  great 
as  her  physical  ones.  She  “  read  her  Phaedrus,  as  she 
read  everything,  with  an  imaginative  intelligence.”  She 
had  discovered  for  herself  the  periodic  character  of 
Latin  prose,  the  scientific  character  of  Latin  verse. 

The  child  roamed  through  Homer’s  wide  domains  of  delights,  and 
viewed  with  awe  the  tremendous  creatures  of  .^schylus,  and 
studied  Horace  well  enough  to  become  a  Member  of  Parliambnt 
with  appropriate  quotations,  and  followed  Euclid  into  his  most 
recondite  demonstrations. 

That  Euclid’s  demonstrations  should  seem  recondite 
to  a  person  of  Mr.  Collins’  mental  calibre  does  indeed 
surprise  us.  Fay  astonished  her  poor  tutor 

by  suggesting  that  the  possibility  of  there  being  only  five  regular 
solids  might  be  shown  by  the  gradual  compression  of  a  sphere — the 
hint  being  taken  from  the  hexagons  of  a  honeycomb,  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  form  that  an  arrangement  of  cells  by  insects  like  the  bees 
could  take.  If  a  sphere  were  subjected  to  irresistible  mechanical 

Eressure  on  every  point  of  its  surface,  would  it  become  an  icosa- 
edron  ? 

The  post  of  tutor  to  Fay  was  evidently  no  sinecure.  Kany 
man  was  capable  of  filling  it  satisfactorily  it  was  Mr. 
Salisbury.  He  would  have  taken  a  double  first  at 
Oxford,  and  probably  been  a  bishop  but  for  his  having 
written  a  frightfully  atheistic  pamphlet  which  caused 
his  expulsion  from  the  University.  He  was  a  man  of 
vast  and  various  resources,  and  he  increased  his  income 
in  many  ways.  “He  played  chess  for  shillings  and 
billiards  for  sovereigns.”  “  He  wrote  letters  for  the 
illiterate.”  It  was  a  pity  he  did  not  write  novels  for 
certain  novelists.  “  He  photographed  gentlemen’s 
houses.”  “  He  lectured  at  mechanics’ institutes.”  “He 
invented  London  correspondence  for  country  papers.” 
We  are  told  that  Fay  learnt  well  from  this  new  tutor  of 
hers.  There  was  one  great  defect  in  Fay’s  character. 
She  was  cruel,  very  cruel.  When  her  maid-servant 
displeased  her  she  used  to  put  her  to  the  most  frightful 
torture.  “  Fay  made  her  recite  from  the  Church 
Catechism  her  duty  towards  her  neighbour,  admonishing 
her  at  the  end  of  each  clause  in  a  very  significant  way.” 

The  other  heroine,  Edith  Tracey,  was  a  person  out 
of  the  common.  She  had  “  abundant  hair  of  a  colour 
between  flax  and  gold,  and  a  lithe  lissome  form,  and  the 
most  exquisite  eager  blue  eyes.”  We  are  getting  very 
tired  of  heroines  w  ith  golden  hair.  We  devoutly  pray 
the  day  will  come  when  heroines  wdll  bo  born  with 
raven  black  locks.  Edith  Tracey  “could  ride  across 
country,  cook  a  dinner,  caricature  an  idiot,  write  a 
laughable  poem  with  equal  ease.”  The  young  lady  who 
could  “caricaturo  an  idiot”  would  most  probably  have 
been  a  good  reviewer  of  the  majority  of  novels. 

The  men  are  as  remarkable  as  the  women.  Paul 
Noden  w'as  over  six  feet,  browm  as  a  berry,  hard  as  nails. 
“  He  was  a  man  of  sense  by  nature,  yet  very  nearly  a 
fool  by  circumstances.”  He  “  had  read  some  German ; 
he  thought  Goethe  the  chief  of  poets  ;  he  quite  approved 
of  the  way  in  which  that  eminent  individual  whom  the 
world  begins  to  recognise  as  an  impostor  played  love’s 
game  to  the  mental,  if  not  physical,  detriment  of  many 
women.”  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  is  always  modest  in 


of  existing  words.  Their  position  is  easily  capable  of  a 
red/uctio  ad  absurdum.  We  arc  told  “  eveiy  word 
expresses  the  general.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  idea  of  the  general  is  the  result  of  conceptual 
thought.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
first  word  was  the  result  of  conceptual  thought. 
The  comparison  of  particulars  necessary  for  the 
abstraction  of  an  attribute  must  have  been  a  slow 
gradual  process.  Professor  Max  Muller  challenged  Mr. 
Darwin  to  drtiw  sundry  lines.  It  would  be  fair  to 
demand  in  return  whether  the  line  which  separates  the 
gathering  of  particulars  from  the  conception  of  the 
general  can  be  settled.  To  determine  it  by  the  naming 
of  the  attribute  is  simply  to  beg  the  question.  To  admit 
that  it  may  be  prior  to  the  naming  is  fatal  to  one  of  the 
two  doctrines  that  words  express  the  general  and  that 
thought  is  impossible  without  language.  If  words  need 
not  express  the  general,  then  speech  is  possible  without 
•conceptual  thought — a  conclusion  which  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  antecedency  of  an  idea  to  its  expression, 
though  it  annihilates  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of 
thought  and  speech.  Professor  Whitney  is  quite 
orth^ox  as  to  the  doctrine  that  the  earliest  vocables 
had  a  general  signification.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that 
this  doctrine  is  so  unhesitatingly  accepted,  being  as  it  is 
an  inference  I  from  the  observation  of  forms  of  speech 
separated  by  ages  of  ages  from  their  beginnings,  an  in¬ 
ference  of  which  the  validity  is  lessened  by  the  observed 
cases  of  generalisation  of  special  terms.  Space  is  want¬ 
ing  to  develop  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  alternative 
view,  but  such  rank  heresy  is  not  suggested  without 
careful  consideration. 

Professor  Whitney’s  chapter  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  speech  will  well  repay  careful  reading.  Ho  holds 
that  natural  cries,  repeated  in  imitation,  formed  the 
foundation  of  speech  ;  tliat  the  desire  of  communication 
converted  “  the  instinctive  into  the  intentional.”  Vocal 
utterance  became  the  means  of  communication  on  the 
principle  of  natural  selection.  He  revives  the  theory  of 
the  Cratylus  in  an  amended  form,  by  extending  the  imi¬ 
tative  principle  to  “  figurative  use  of  imitation,  whereby 
rapid,  slow,  abrupt,  repetitive  motions  are  capable  of 
being  signified  by  combinations  of  sounds  which  make 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  through  the  ear  as  the 
motions  in  questions  do  through  the  eye.”  The  theory 
has  the  singular  merit  of  lieing  consistent  and  intelh- 
gible.  Much  might  be  said  with  regard  to  Professor 
Whitney’s  systematic  arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  and 
his  insistance  on  the  inorganic  character  of  all  internal 
inflection,  on  lioth  of  which  topics  ho  appears  to  be  led  a 
little  too  lar  by  the  desire  for  symmetry  and  unification, 
but  the  needful  remarks  would  be  tediously  minute  and 
technical,  and  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  the 
limits  of  a  review.  Those  who  know  ‘  Language  and 
the  Study  of  Language’  with  which  this  smaller  work 
has  much  in  common,  will  find  that  the  romodellingand 
re-arrangement  of  the  old  ideas  has  virtually  made  them 
new.  The  smaller  bulk  of  the  present  essay  is  of  advan¬ 
tage  in  exhibiting  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  prin¬ 
ciples  discussed  and  the  coherence  of  the  argument.  It 
is  hardly  too  mucli  to  venture  to  say  that  Professor 
Whitney’s  grasp  of  the  great  truths  of  linguistic  science 
has  during  eight  years  gained  so  much  in  firmness  that 
he  is  in  the  main  proof  against  adverse  criticism.  The 
observation  that  “  there  are  few  uiimixed  languages,” 
deserves  mention  as  contradicting  another  fallacy  aired 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  Scholars  would  welcome  an 
essay  on  the  sabject  by  Professor  Whitney.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  end  this  necessarily  incomplete  notice  with¬ 
out  assuring  general  readers  that  they  will  find  this 
little  volume  very  interesting,  especially  the  fifth  chap- 
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his  estimate  of  men  whom  the  world  is  foolish  enough 
to  consider  great.  Goethe  is  an  impostor,  Tenoyson  a 
£ashionable  rhymester ;  of  the  poetaster  Mortimer 
Collins  the  author  expresses  no  opinion.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  critic  to  discuss  properly  the  superlative  characters 
in  ‘  Sweet  and  Twenty. *  The  head-master  of  the 
grammar  school  was  a  good  whist  player,  a  fine  crick¬ 
eter,  had  edited  Aristophanes,  and  had  married  his 
sister  to  an  earl.  Bob  Carr  had  driven  his  horsemen 
straight  through  the  enemy,  sprung  from  his  elephant 
to  shoot  a  tiger  with  his  revolver,  and  jumped  over¬ 
board  in  a  stormy  sea  to  save  a  man  from  drowning. 
A  man  who  would  spring  from  an  elephant,  revolver  in 
hand,  would  be  capable  of  doing  almost  anything. 

The  brothers  Carr  are  in  love  with  the  same  girl. 
The  situation  is  a  tragic  one;  but  the  brothers  are 
sensible  men,  and  they  settle  the  difficulty  in  a  novel 
and  simple  manner.  Bob  says  to  his  brother  : — 

“  I’m  sure  I’m  right.  I  can  judge  a  filly  better  than  you,  old 
Jack.  Look  here  ;  let’s  sky  a  copper,  and  whoever  wins  shall  ask 
her  firat.  Come — look  alive !  Man  or  woman  ?  ” 

He  jerked  a  penny  into  the  air. 

“  Woman  !  ”  says  Jack,  almost  without  thinking. 

Woman  it  was. 

“  You  must  ask  her  to-morrow,”  said  Kobert  Carr ;  “  and  you 
must  net  tell  me  a  word  she  says,  and  I  will  ask  her  the  next  day.” 

Tossing,  with  Mr.  Collins,  is  a  favourite  solution  of 
love  problems.  The  plan  has  certainly  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  simplicity.  If  generally  adopted  it  would 
cave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  two  heroines.  Fay 
and  Edith,  are  both  on  the  point  of  falling  in  love  with 
the  same  man.  They  do  not  let  jealousy  mar 
their  friendship,  but  they  adopt  Mr.  Collins’  simple 
plan.  They  jumped  out  of  bed  simultaneously.  A^e 
Fay  was  first.  She  took  the  coin,  and  turned  it  in  the 
air,  and  said,  “  Man  or  woman  ?  ”  “  Man,  of  course,  ’  *  cried 
Edith.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  heroines  to  remark  that 
hey  did  not  “  sk  y  a  copper,”  but  the  coin  they  used 
was  an  aristocratic  sovereigpi.  To  woo  “  Agile  Fay  ” 
was  a  difficult  task,  and  one  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  Her  favourite  seat  was  the  top  of  a  cedar  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Two  of  her  lovers  swung  them¬ 
selves  up  branch  after  branch  till  they  reached  her  sky- 
parlour.  Bob  Carr,  the  gentleman  who  could  spring 
from  an  elephant,  was  able  “  with  those  muscular  arms 
of  bis  to  run  up  a  rope  like  a  monkey.”  To  him 
climbing  a  cedar  tree  was  an  easy  task.  He  follews 
Fay  to  her  sky-parlour,  and  says  to  her,  “  Will  you  let 
me  kiss  your  lips  up  here  in  the  cedar,  and  will  you  let 
me  call  you  by  your  pretty  name  Fay.”  Fay’s  reply 
was  extremely  considerate  and  thoughtful.  “  Yes,  you 
may  kiss  me  if  you  take  care  not  to  tumble  down  while 
you  do  it.” 

In  these  three  volumes  Mr.  Collins  discourses  on  many 


govern.  It  bases  its  brazen  assumption  on  the  utterly 
untenable  theory  of  general  equality.”  We  wish  there 
was  more  general  equality  in  the  matter  of  novels. 
Some  few  are  good,  the  majority  are  bad — ^very  bad. 
We  wonder  whether  the  stream  of  nonsense  which  so 
many  novelists  pour  forth  in  the  present  day  will  ever 
run  dry.  We  think  of  Horace’s  peasant,  and  we  grow 


THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 

Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Thomas  Pandolph.  Mow  fiist 
collected  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  London:  Beeves  and  Turner. 

There  has  been  no  period  in  which  Englishmen  have 
been  so  fascinated  with  the  poetic  form  in  composition 
as  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Every  sparrow  chirped  in  rhyme  in  those  Heli¬ 
conian  days,  and  it  was  as  frequent  an  accomplishment 
then  to  have  printed  a  copy  of  verses  as  now  to  have 
written  an  article  in  a  newspaper.  Every  book  of  plays 
or  poems  went  out  into  the  world  usher^  by  the  more 
or  less  metrical  eulogies  of  a  whole  bevy  of  friends,  and 
there  was  no  one  of  any  elegant  pretensions  at  all  who 
had  not  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  giver  or 
receiver  of  such  tribute.  The  natural  effect  of  such  a 
bias  in  fisivour  of  verse-form  was  to  induce  a  multitudo 
of  writers  with  original  and  valuable  gifts  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  but  with  no  special  singing  faculty,  to  pour  their 
I  ideas  into  the  channels  of  verse,  and  to  pose  as  poets  where 
nowadays  they  would  be  novelists,  essayists,  or  critics. 
Of  all  the  young  University  wits,  always  excepting  the 
divine  commoner  of  Christ’s  College,  Tom  Randolph  had 
the  most  powerful  brain  and  the  most  vigorous  fancy.  In 
mere  force  of  intellect  he  surpasses  all  the  CavaKer 
lyrists  put  together,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  special 
call  to  express  himself  in  song.  The  strongest  of  the 
lyrists,  Herrick,  can  overweigh  his  whole  collected  works 
with  the  value  of  a  single  strophe,  the  weakest  surpass 
him  in  mere  lyrical  ability ;  but  Randolph  possessed  a 
clear  judgment,  a  discriminating  and  delicate  critical 
faculty,  a  flame  of  wit,  and  enough  originality  and 
power  to  raise  him  into  a  high  rank  among  the  English 
poets  of  the  century,  in  spite  of  all  his  deficiencies  as  a 
rhythmist.  Simply,  in  any  other  epoch  he  would  not 
have  ranked  among  the  poets  at  all,  but  have  found  an 
honourable  place  among  prose  authors  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

He  was  bom  at  Dodford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
the  summer  of  1605 ;  was  brought  up  at  Westminster, 
and  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  July 
1624.  He  seems  to  have  remained  about  seven  years 
at  Cambridge,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1632.  This  extremely 
uneventful  life  closed,  it  is  unknown  by  what  malady,  in 
March  1634-5,  when  the  poet  was  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
He  died  at  Blathcrwick,  not  far  from  his  birthplace, 
where  he  was  buried,  and  where  a  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory  by  the  loving  care  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton.  There  is  very  little  to  be  added  to  this  sparse 
chronicle ;  the  one  event  in  Randolph’s  life  was  his 
meeting  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  winning  the  old  poet’s 
love.  Jonson  enrolled  him  among  his  poetic  sons,  as  he 
did  Herrick  before  and  Cartwright  afterwards,  an 
honour  Randolph  has  recorded  in  three  well-written 
pieces.  Although  he  was  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
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it  is  obvious  that  his  works  circulated  largely 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  we  know  was  the  common 
custom.  His  first  publication  was  issued  in  1630,  just 
before  he  left  Cambridge.  It  is  entitled  *  Aristippus, 
or  the  Jovial  Philosopher ;  *  to  which  is  added  ‘  The  Con¬ 
ceited  Pedlar,*  and  consists  of  two  short  pieces  of  Uni¬ 
versity  extravagance  written  in  a  semi-dramatic  form, 
in  prose  with  snatches  of  verse.  These  trifles  must  date 
from  the  poet’s  early  days,  and  may  have  been  printed 
without  his  permission.  The  present  editor,  who  has 
the  bad  taste  to  puff  each  production  of  his  author  with 
extravagant  and  ill-considered  praise,  tells  us  that 
‘  Aristippus  ’  is  “  a  masterpiece  of  wit.”  In  fact,  it  is  a 
passably  laughable  extravagance,  and  that  is  all.  In 
two  years  more  Randolph  ventured  on  a  more  ambitious 
enterprise  in  publishing  his  five-act  drama  of  “  The 
Jealous  Lovers,”  as  performed  at  Trinity  College  before 
their  Gracious  Majesties.  We  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  considering  Randolph  in  his  maturity.  In  speaking 
of  the  ”  Jealous  Lovers  ”  as  a  play  we  are  bound  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  drama  in  England  had  at  least  gained 
its  maturity  likewise.  Not  Shakspeare  and  Beaumont 
only,  but  Fletcher  also  was  dead.  During  this  very 
year  Ben  Jonson,  protracting  his  long  working  life 
almost  to  its  close,  blossomed  once  more  in  the 
“Magnetic  Lady,”  and  Ford  was  writing  “The  Broken 
Heart.”  Randolph  has  no  claims,  therefore,  upon 
our  compassion  as  one  groping  after  technical 
perfection  in  a  dark  time,  and  his  imperfections 
are  due  to  himself,  not  to  the  age.  The  faults  of  his 
**  Jealous  Lovers  ”  are  repeated  in  all  his  plays,  and  we 
may  as  well  recapitulate  them  before  proceeding  to  the 
pleasant  work  of  dwelling  upon  his  many  and  eminent 
oeauties.  His  knowledge,  then,  of  stage  requirements 
is  very  small  indeed ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive 
any  of  his  pieces  on  the  modern  boards  from  the  essen¬ 
tial  uncouthness  of  the  movement,  the  length  of  the  ' 
soliloquies,  the  thinness  of  the  plot.  “  The  Jealous 
Lovers,”  in  particular,  is  full  of  ridiculous  stratagems 
and  brisk  impossible  transitions.  It  is  a  Plautus 
comedy  without  the  sanity  of  plot ;  it  is  lively,  amusing, 
and  flippant.  The  central  idea  of  the  piece  is  that 
two  individuals  of  two  pairs  of  lovers,  the  man  in  the 
one  case,  the  woman  in  the  other,  are  so  madly  jealous 
of  their  partners  that  they  are  for  ever  breaking  off 
their  attachment  and  renewing  it  again  when  they  find 
themselves  mistaken.  Of  the  queer  adventures  that 
they  have,  perhaps  the  queerest  is  in  the  fourth  act, 
where  the  two  jealous  ones  charm  a  sexton  and  his  wife, 
put  on  their  clothes,  lay  them  in  two  coffins,  and  go 
lorth  so  disguised  to  watch  the  others !  Some  of  the 
minor  characters  are  very  entertaining.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  Asotus,  a  little  gaudy  snob,  who  thinks  that  money 
will  give  him  anything,  who  is  amazed  that  a  certain 
lady  will 

not  kiss  a  gentleman, 

And  my  father  worth  tliousands  ? 

and  who,  so  ho  says,  “  takes  virgins  with  his  amorous 
eyes,  as  spiders  flies.”  Ho  is  simply  charming,  and  so 
are  many  of  the  other  absurd  characters  brought  on  to 
bo  laughed  at.  The  extravagant  rhetoric  of  Tyndarus 
in  the  first  act,  the  queer  scene  in  which  Asotus  is  fooled 
by  an  astrologer,  the  description  of  a  poet’s  vocation  in 
the  third  act,  the  scene  between  Evadne  and  Tyndarus 
in  the  fourth,  all  these  and  many  more  are  written  in 
the  most  exquisite  way,  and  enshrined  in  versification 
that  is  almost  invariably  delicate  and  elastic. 

“  The  Muses’  Looking-Glass,”  w’hich  is  Randolph’s 
masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  poetical 
works  of  the  day,  -was  not  published  until  1638,  when 
the  poet  had  been  throe  years  dead.  Even  Ben  Jonson 
did  not  live  to  approve  this  best  work  of  his  poetic  son. 
It  is  hardly  a  play  at  all.  Two  Puritans — a  feather- 
seller,  called  Bird,  and  Mrs.  Flowerdew,  a  haberdasher’s 
wife — are  snared  at  the  green-room  door  by  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  Air.  Roscius,  who  entices  them  in  and 
gives  them  two  chairs  on  the  stage,  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  Mr.  Roscius  induces  them  to  stay  by  promising  a 
moral  performance,  and  what  they  really  see  is  a  kind 
of  mask  of  characters — a  very  proud  man,  for  instance. 


pitted  against  a  very  humble  man,  and  so  on.  At  the 
end  of  each  dialogue,  a  character  called  Golax  sums  up 
what  each  has  said.  The  manner  of  thought  and 
writing  startlingly  reminds  one  of  that  adopted  in 
‘  Friends  in  Council ;  *  and  perhaps  the  best  definition 
of  Randolph  would  be  to  describe  him  as  a  seventeenth, 
century  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  How  elegant  and  forcible 
his  writing  is,  a  single  quotation  must  suffice  to  show  : — 

You  have  worth 

Richly  enamelled  with  modesty  ; 

And,  though  your  lofty  merit  might  sit  crowned 
On  Caucasus  or  Pyranean  mountains. 

You  choose  the  humbler  valley,  and  would  rather 
Grow  a  safe  shrub  below  than  dare  the  winds 
And  be  a  cedar.  Sir,  you  know  there  is  not 
Half  so  much  honour  in  the  pilot’s  place 
As  danger  in  the  storm.  Poor  windy  titles 
Of  dignity,  and  offices  that  puff  up 
The  bubble  pride,  till  it  swell  big  and  burst. 

What  are  they  but  brave  nothings  ?  Toys,  called  honours, 
Make  them  on  whom  they  are  bestowed  no  better 
Thau  glorious  slaves,  the  servants  of  the  vulgar. 

Men  sweat  at  helm  as  much  as  at  the  oar. 

There  is  a  glass  within  shall  show  you,  sir. 

The  vanity  of  these  silkworms,  that  do  think 
They  toil  not,  ’cause  they  spin  so  fine  a  thread. 

The  “  Aluses’  Looking-Glass  ”  is  full  of  passages 
which  cry  out  for  quotation.  With  the  great  dramatists 
of  the  period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  whole  scene  to 
estimate  duly  the  vast  solemnity  of  purpose  or  intense 
power  of  style ;  Randolph,  on  the  other  hand,  like  so 
many  modem  poets,  glitters  with  beautiful  lines  and 
splendid  sentences  ;  the  whole  substance  is  not  cloth  of 
gold,  but  plenty  of  precious  stones  are  fastened  upon  the 
face  of  the  poor  thin  stuff.  Of  all  the  dialogues  perhaps 
the  most  brilliantly  worded  is  that  between  Com^y  and 
Tragedy  near  the  outset.  After  each  scene  the  Puritans 
converse  a  little,  and  they  are  very  funny.  They  talk 
of  leaving  the  theatre,  their  “  indignation  boileth  like  a 
pot,”  andMrs.Flowerdew’s  spirit,  in  particular,  “  fumeth 
and  steameth  up  and  runneth  o’er  with  holy  wrath  at 
these  delights  of  flesh  ;  ”  notwithstanding  all  which  zeal 
they  linger  to  the  end,  and  at  the  last  are  convinced  of 
the  moral  excellence  of  comedies,  and  determine  to  visit 
them  often. 

“  Amyntas,  or  the  Impossible  Dowry”  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  vigorous  directness  and  buoyancy  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  plays  already  mentioned.  It  was  pos¬ 
thumous,  and  first  appeared  in  the  volume  of  Randolph’s 
poems  published  in  1638.  The  inherent  silliness  of 
pastoral  renders  it  slightly  tedious,  and  there  is  not 
much  local  colouring  in  the  descriptive  passages,  which, 
Sicilian  as  they  are,  have  nothing  of  Theoentus.  The 
madness  of  Amyntas  is  very  beautiful  in  its  fantastic 
wayward  fashion,  and  a  clever  thread  is  inwoven  in  the 
role  of  the  dubious  Laurinda,  who  cannot  choose  between 
the  swains  Alexis  and  Damon,  so  equally  amorous  and 
so  equally  desirable.  “  The  Impossible  Dowry  ”  is 
studded  with  passages  of  refined  and  scholarly  fancy ; 
every  collection  of  English  poetry  ought  to  contain  the 
tenderly  pathetic  picture  of  the  golden  age  of  love  given 
by  Chorymbus  in  the  second  act,  but  perhaps  prettiest 
of  all  is  the  end  of  the  third  act,  where  the  fairies 
play  the  daintiest  pranks  on  old  Jocastus.  The  mis¬ 
chievous  Dorylas  leads  the  fairies  by  night  into 
Jocastus’  orchard  to  steal  apples.  The  elves  sing  Latin 
songs  on  the  glory  and  grace  of  orchard-robbing, 
and  the  stupid  old  man  hearing  them  takes  them 
for  angels  come  down  from  heaven  to  sing  to  him, 
and  stops  his  servant  who  will  pelt  them  with  stones. 
The  elves  take  advantage  of  this  to  fool  him  more; 
they  scamper  down  the  trunks  of  the  apple-trees  in  the 
moonlight,  and  hang  a  sheep-bell  round  his  neck  as  a 
token  of  Oberon’s  knighthood  ;  Jocastus  is  beside  him¬ 
self  with  joy,  and  the  elves  get  away  with  their  booty. 
Nothing  could  be  airier  or  more  picturesque  than  this 
delightful  passage.  We  may  notice  here  that  Randolph, 
in  spite  of  the  wild  life  he  is  understood  to  have  lived  at 
college,  is  one  of  the  purest  of  all  the  secular  poets  of  the 
age.  He  knows,  what  men  of  higher  genius  in  his  time 
did  not  know,  how  to  be  witty  without  being  obscene. 

Randolph’s  remaining  works  are  an  adaptation  of 
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the  nXovroc  of  Aristophanes,  called  *  Hey  for  Honesty,* 
and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems.  He  was 
wholly  devoid  of  lyrical  gift,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  beautiful  piece  crflled  “  An  Ode  to  Master  .^thony 
Stafford  to  hasten  him  into  the  Country,”  these  have  no 
merit  save  that  of  manly  thought  and  good  plain  lan¬ 
guage.  Randolph  was  prevented  by  tastes  and  circum¬ 
stances,  rather  than  by  genius,  from  being  a  better  sort 
of  Owen  Feltham  or  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  in  later 
times  would  certainly  have  gained  fame  as  an  essayist 
rather  than  as  a  poet.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 

OSSIAN  AND  THE  CLYDE. 

Ossian  and  the  Clyde.  By  P.  Hately  Waddell,  LL.I).  Glasgow : 

James  Maclehose. 

Under  this  title,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell,  of  Glasgow, 
has  published  a  large  book,  full  of  close  topographical 
investigation  concerning  the  Scottish  Homer.  Dr. 
Waddell  starts  with  the  conviction  that  Macpherson  was 
the  accurate  translator  of  the  Gaelic  Ossian ;  and  he 
cherishes  a  lively  resentment  against  such  critics  as 
Johnson,  Laing,  and  Macaulay,  whose  “  imaginary  argu¬ 
ments,”  he  says,  “  have  been  advanced  with  studied 
contempt,”  and  whose  “  critical  antipathies  have  been 
supplemented  with  insolence  and  scorn.”  We  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  with  Dr.  Waddell  a  subject  which  he 
evidently  has  so  much  at  heart,  nor  to  reconsider  evi¬ 
dence  which  is,  on  both  sides,  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  book  is  divided  into  parts,  dealing  respectively 
with  Ossian  on  the  Clyde  and  in  Arran,  with  Fingal  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  and 
with  Oscar  in  Iceland.  The  work  is  chiefly  topographi¬ 
cal  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Waddell  has  not  appended  to  it  a  map 
of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  bis  explanations  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  lengthy.  It  is  difficult,  under  this  mass  of 
research,  geological,  geographical,  antiquarian,  philo¬ 
logical,  and  philosophical,  with  which  Dr.  Waddell  has 
favoured  us,  to  pick  out  the  exact  arguments  used  by 
him  in  favour  of  Macpherson.  He  sets  out  with  a 
proof  of  the  sterling  character  of  Macpherson’s  morale. 
In  his  youth  and  poverty,  Macpherson  borrowed  money 
more  than  once  of  a  farmer  at  Kingussie ;  and  when,  in 
later  years,  he  had  become  a  wealthy  man,  he  “not  only  re¬ 
ceived  his  old  friend,**  says  Dr.  Waddell,  “with  conspicu¬ 
ous  courtesy  among  other  tenants  on  the  rent  day — being 
now  his  landlord — but  of  his  own  accord  desired  him  to 
select  and  enclose  from  improvable  pasture  lands  on  the 
estate  of  Belleville  as  much  as  he  thought  proper  for  a 
maintenance ;  to  which  he  offered  him  then  and  there  a 
freehold  for  Kfe  unconditionally.’*  This  offer,  we  learn, 
was  not  accepted  by  the  farmer,  who  had  “already 
determined  to  emigrate  with  his  family,  although  that 
purpose  was  not  ultimately  carried  into  effect ;  but  he 
often  after  regretted  his  declinature  of  the  proffered  ad¬ 
vantage.”  Dr.  Waddell  does  not  tell  us  why  Macpher¬ 
son  did  not  repeat  his  kind  offer  of  the  improvable 
pasture  land. 

But  Dr.  Waddell  has  even  a  stronger  proof  of  Mac- 
pherson’s  innocence.  His  instinct  tells  him  that  though 
Macpherson  could  have  translated,  he  never  could  have 
composed  an  Ossian !  He,  Dr.  Waddell,  is  as  instinc¬ 
tively  certain  that  nobody  but  Ossian  could  have  written 
the  Ossianic  poems,  as  that  nobody  but  Christ  could 
have  composed  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  This  proof  has  completely  satisfied  Dr. 
Waddell  himself ;  but,  in  consideration  of  instincts  less 
perceptive  than  his  own,  he  proceeds  to  arguments 
founded  on  the  gradual  rising  of  the  land  since  Ossian’s 
time,  and  the  discovery  of  canoes  under  the  ground  after 
Macpherson’s  death,  in  places  where,  in  Macpherson’s 
Ossian,  fleets  are  said  to  have  been  stationed.  Since, 
however,  canoes  are  always  being  dug  up  somewhere, 
and  since  discoveries  of  earth-imbedded  canoes  had  been 
made  in  Macpherson’s  own  lifetime,  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country,  we  cannot  accept  these  arguments  as  all- 
convincing.  Dr.  Waddell’s  next  evidence  is  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  kind.  A  passage  in  Macpherson’s  Ossian  describes 
a  pair  of  lovers  travelling  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Hebrides.  “  How  did  these  young  persons  travel  ?  ”  asks 


Dr.  Waddell.  A  journey  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Hebrides  is  never  an  easy  matter ;  and  in  Ossian’s  time 
was  probably  no  small  feat.  But  Dr.  Waddell  founds 
upon  this  very  fact  a  magnificent  argument  in  favour 
of  his  own  Ossianic  theories,  and  of  Macpherson ;  who 
has  narrated  this  preposterous  undertaking  without 
apology,  without  comment,  and  without  so  much  as  cal¬ 
ling  in  witchcraft  to  the  assistance  of  the  adventurous 
couple.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  these  “  young  per¬ 
sons  ”  went  all  the  way  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Hebrides 
to  save  a  friend’s  life.  But  they  didn’t  save  it.  Therefore 
(the  following  appears  to  us  to  be  the  course  of  Dr. 
Waddell’s  argument),  Macpherson  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  translator  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  and  no 
poet.  For  what  poet,  creating  fables  on  his  own 
account,  could  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  represent 
the  young  persons  as  successful  in  their  philanthropic 
undertaking,  as  rescuing  their  friend  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  then  as — oh,  brilliant  thought ! — happy  ever 
after. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Waddell’s  arguments,  of  which  our 
readers  have  probably  had  enough.  His  admircrtion  of 
the  Ossianic  poems  is  unbounded.  Rhapsodies  concerning 
the  purity,  refinement,  and  beauty  of  Highland  character* 
in  the  third  century  (as  exemplified,  of  course,  in  Mac¬ 
pherson’s  Ossian),  are  scattered  throughout  his  pages  ; 
and  Dr.  Waddell  is,  in  his  warmer  moods,  very  uncom¬ 
plimentary  to  the  rising  generation.  “What,”  cries 
he,  transported  with  enthusiasm,  “  would  Caractacus 
and  Boadicea  respectively  think  of  some  of  their  own 
descendants  in  1871  ?  ”  We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot 
tell  Dr.  Waddell  what  the  Old  time  and  the  New 
would  think  of  each  other  were  they  to  encounter ; 
but  let  us  hope  that  they  would  not  assume  the  at¬ 
titude  of  two  belligerent  cats  on  the  top  of  a  garden- 
wall  ! 

M.  FRANgOIS  COPPEE’S  NOVEL. 

Une  Idylle  pendant  le  Siege.  Far  Fran9ois  Ck)pp4e.  Farii : 

Alphonse  Lemerre. 

Baudelaire  declared  that  the  greatest  honour  for  a 
work  of  Art  was  when  it  could  1^  truly  said  of  it  that 
it  was  exactly  what  its  author  had  intended  it  to  be. 
Great  qualities  might  be  lacking  to  it,  but  it  was  still 
successful  because  it  was  the  perfect  embodiment ' 
its  original  idea.  Baudelaire  would  have  been  enchanted 
with  the  novel  of  M.  Coppee.  Judged  by  the  standard 
one  commonly  applies,  the  book  fails  in  many  ways. 
It  presents  no  brilliant  dialogue,  no  closely  woven  plot, 
no  profound  and  elaborate  study  of  character.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  a  complete  thing — it  is  exactly  what  its 
author  intended  it  to  be. 

‘  Une  Idylle  ppndant  le  Siege  *  is  the  novel  of  a  poet, 
and  is  this  in  virtue  of  its  main  theme,  as  well  as  in 
virtue  of  many  of  its  details.  Many  novelists  and  poets 
have  shown  us,  before  now,  love  victorious  over  adverse 
circumstances  :  one  English  poet,  in  ‘  Love  is  Enough,* 
has  gone  nearer  to  the  aim  of  M.  Coppee,  but 
Mr.  Morris,  if  we  read  his  work  aright,  pro¬ 
pounded  almost  as  a  personal  creed  that  thought 
of  love’s  sufficiency,  while  M.  Copp^e’s  position  is 
less  didactic,  and  more  dramatic.  He  has  painted  an 
experience  not  common  to  all  of  us,  but  common  at  one 
time  or  another  to  many — that  fleeting  experience  of  a 
time  which  must  have  its  end  as  surely  as  its  beginning 
— when  the  ideal  life  of  passion  is  the  reality,  and  when 
the  reality  is  the  shadow.  This  experience  M.  Copp4o 
has  painted  sympathetically,  with  the  sympathy  of  an^ 
artist  for  his  theme,  whatever  that  theme  may  be  ;  but 
with  no  special  personal  sympathy.  Recognising  this 
experience  as  a  phase  of  life,  he  has  pourtrayed  it  as 
passing  over  the  two  lovers  who  are  hero  and  heroine  of 
this  book.  And  that  it  may  be  pourtrayed  vividly,  in 
words  and  colours  that  come  very  near  to  his  readers 
to-day,  he  has  placed  the  slight  action  of  the  story  in 
Paris,  under  the  siege  and  Commune ;  and  behind  the 
figures  of  the  love  story,  which  are  solid  and  firm  in  the 
front,  there  is  the  background  of  war  and  commotion 
which  they  have  not  time  to  heed.  They  meet  first  in 
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shows  the  penetration  of  the  poet,  almost  cmel  for 
once  in  its  keenness — the  passage  in  which  M.  Copp4e 
descrihes  the  yonng  Gilbert  as  surprising  himself  al¬ 
most  in  act  to  be  fascinated  by  the  gallant  Mdme.  Henri 
as  he  waits  at  her  house  to  submit  to  the  better  fascina¬ 
tion  of  Eugenie.  The  other  is  a  description  of  a  walk 
which  the  lovers  take  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
through  town  and  suburb  and  so  out  to  the  gentle 
slopes  of  Meudon  ;  and  that  shows  us,  as  many  poems 
of  life  and  landscape  in  the  capital  have  shown  us  be¬ 
fore,  the  meditative  eye  of  that  “  p^le  enfant  du  vieux 
Paris  ”  who  has  travelled  little  afield,  but  brooded 
long  over  every  scene  in  the  city.  Delicate  studies 
like  these  abound  in  his  poems — whatever  they  may 
lack — but  the  main  merit  of  his  novel  is,  after  all, 
that  which  Baudelaire  placed  so  high :  that  it  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  exactly  what  it  was  meant  to  be :  it  is  a 
complete  thing.  Frederick  Wedmore. 
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conduct  of  the  story  shows  a  neatness  of  handling  very 
remarkable  in  a  man’s  first  novel,  and  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  without  being  strikingly  new,  are  yet  genuine 
and  living,  and  moreover  they  are  grouped  with  an 
artist’s  care,  with  the  wisest  economy  of  means.  Thus 
there  is  an  admirable]contrast  between  the  hero,  a  poetical, 
delicate-minded  youth  who  has  spent  his  days  at  his 
desk  in  a  Government  ofiice  and  his  nights  at  his 
mother’s  lodgings,  and  his  boisterous  companion  who 
fascinates  him  by  sheer  strength  and  dash  and  facility  of 
talk — that  Cazaban,  from  the  South,  who  is  an  orator  at 
a  cafe,  and  an  expansive  patriot  of  the  wine  shop.  The 
women  too  are  similarly  contrasted :  Engenie,  the 
heroine,  gentle  and  doucCy  timid  to  the  last  in  avowing, 
even  to  herself,  her  love — a  nature  with  the  quietness 
of  deep  waters — and  Mdme.  Henri,  her  self-constituted 
chaperone :  a  good  nntured  free-liver,  who  pities 
Eugenie’s  quietness  and  the  seeming  dnllness  of  her  life, 
and  yet  admires  a  virtue  she  does  not  imitate — for  she 
lias  many  “cousins”  whoso  blood-relationship  is  a  dis¬ 
tant  one,  and,'  like  Ruhab,  she  is  hospitable  to  travellers 
from  afar. 

So  much  for  tho  scheme  of  the  story:  the  leading 
lines  of  the  composition.  It  is  not  great,  this,  nor  am- 
IntiouH,  but  is  sharp  and  true  and  highly  finished,  with 
tho  delicate  realism  of  a  picture  by  De  Nittis,  who  can 
see  beauty  in  modem  iloanccs,  and  poetry  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  And  !M.  Coppee’s  keen  clear  eye,  in  whose 
sight  many  common  things  become  fine  and  delicate, 
does  not  leatl  liim  into  romantic  misrepi'osontation  of 
their  true  aspect  which  he  sees  so  weA.  He  casts  his 
sympathetic  air  of  |x>etry  about  his  descriptions  of  the 
hero’s  mother  and  her  liarren  bourgeois  lodging,  main¬ 
tained  by  tho  half-pay  of  a  captain’s  widow  and  the 
earnings  of  a  junior  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  but 
the  place  is  real  to  you  all  the  same — nay,  is  all  the 
more  real  in  virtue  of  that  sympathetic  vision.  Imagi¬ 
nation  has  busied  itself  with  little  things,  but  it  is 
always  imagination  controlled  by  factw  The  details  of 
household  life  and  adornment,  tho  thousand  details 
which  are  nothing  by  themselves  but  which  together 
make,  in  an  artist’s  hands,  the  emmible  of  a  cabinet 
picture — these  things  anti  the  treatment  of  them  M. 
Coppee  has  mastered,  and  he  can  reproduce  them  with 
tho  fidelity  of  Mieris  and  Gt^rard  Dow.  So  it  is 
that  his  main  theme  is  supported  and  enriched  ;  and  we 
follow,  as  in  the  minuteness  of  pro-iiaphaelite  work, 
tho  fortunes  of  the  dreamy  tender  youth  and  placid  girl 
for  whom  Love  is  enough  in  revolution  and  siege. 

And  wbat  of  the  tilings  by  the  way  ?  Is  it  praise 
or  blame  to  say  of  any  piece  of  imaginative  literature 
that  you  can  detach  from  it  many  beauties  which  will 
be  beauties  still,  when  considered  alone  r*  It  may 
point  at  tbe  same  time  to  the  opulence  of  the  worker 
and  to  tbe  incompleteness  of  the  work.  Here  there  are 
few  such  things  ;  but  we  name  two  ;  and  one  of  them 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Sex  in  Industnj,  by  Dr.  .Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  is  an  able 
plea  for  statutory  interference  in  the  conditions  of  female 
employment  in  manufactories  and  workshops.  The  author 
brings  plenty  of  facts  to  prove  that  overheated  rooms,  crowded 
shops,  long  hours  of  standing,  and  monotonous  movements,  are 
had  for  most  people,  and  especially  had  for  young  women. 
He  shows  that  the  injury  done  to  labourers  by  overwodc  not 
only  robs  the  country  of  their  help  in  production,  but  leaves 
them  a  burden  upon  its  resources  when  they  have  to  be  sun- 

E'  id  for  years  as  disabled  paupers  or  lunatics.  Tbe  only 
we  have  to  find  with  the  hook  is  that  it  fails  to  describe 
the  equally  fatal  effects  of  idleness  and  starvation  upon  most 
people,  and  especially  upon  young  women.  Any  interference 
with  adult  female  labour  which  runs  the  chance  of  lessening 
the  already  slender  wages  of  women,  and  results  in  some  (a 
them  being  turned  out  of  unhealthy  workshops  to  remfun  in 
the  street  outside,  seems  to  be  only  replacing  one  evil  by 
another ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Ames’  book,  entitled 
“  Suggestive,”  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  does  not  touch 
upon  the  one  practical  method  of  releasing  women  from  un¬ 
suitable  employments — namely,  that  of  opening  all,  without 
restriction,  so  that  every  one  may  do  that  for  which  tiiey  find 
they  have  the  greatest  fitness,  and  in  which  they  are  most  likely 
to  earn  the  greatest  reward. 

Mrs.  Blackwell’s  attempted  answer  to  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  all  the  other  supposed  enemies  of  her 
sex,  entitled  Sexes  Throughout  Satnrey  we  are  inclined  to 
think  will  do  little  good  to  the  cause  she  has  at  heart. 
After  a  long  disquisition  on  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
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fathers  was  shaken  to  the  foundations ;  and,  in  spite  of  all, 
married  and  had  six  children,  and  confidently  expects  to  enjoy 
flirty  years  more  of  vigorous  working  power.  Although  our 
author  modestly  owns  that  her  “  ability  to  endure  persistent 
brainwork  ”  is  exceptional,  yet  her  opponents  will  no  doubt 
find  it  difficult  to  get  over  such  an  astounding  example. 


DEAMA. 


MISS  TERRY  AND  MR.  COGHLAN  AT  THE  PRINCESS’S. 

The  announcement  that  the  “  Lady  of  Lyons  ”  was  to  be 
played  at  the  Princess’s  last  Saturday,  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as 
Pauline  and  Mr.  Coghlan  as  Claude  Melnotte,  drew  a  large  and 
expectant  audience.  There  are  few  things  more  attractive  to 
the  playgoer  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  the  art  than  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  promising  actor  or  actress  in  a  new 
part,  and  liliss  Tenv  and  Mr.  Coj^lan  are  young  artists  of  no 
ordinary  promise  whose  ultimate  position  in  their  profession  is 
still  undetermined.  Undetermined,  perhaps,  Miss  Terry’s 
position  can  no  longer  be  called  after  her  performance  of 
Saturday.  Eew  who  were  there  can  have  come  away  with 
any  doubt  that  in  her  the  English  stage  has  found  an  actress 
capable  of  really  great  things.  She  more  than  fulfilled  the 
high  expectations  raised  by  her  admirable  acting  in  the 
character  of  Portia  and  the  humbler  part  of  Clara  Douglas. 
The  “  Lady  of  Lyons  ”  is  not  a  play  of  a  very  high  order ;  it  is 
as  gaudily  theatrical  in  all  its  views  of  life  as  if  it  had  been 
written  by  a  raw  leading  juvenile  ”  in  a  provincial  theatre  ; 
but  the  two  principal  parts  make  no  smalLdemands  upon  the 


those  who  were  interested  in  Miss  Terry’s  Portia  were  desirous 
of  seeing  her  powers  submitted.  In  Portia  Miss  Terry  showed 
herself  a  capable  interpreter  of  the  poetic  grace  and  refined 
gaiety  of  romantic  comedy ;  in  Clara  Douglas  she  gave  a  touch¬ 
ing  representation  of  the  homelier  pathos  of  Bulwer’s  middle- 
class  comedy ;  and  in  both  performances  she  conveyed  a  general 
impression  of  a  thoughtfulness  and  depth  of  nature  which  is 
imfortunately  rare  on  our  stage,  whether  among  male  per¬ 
formers  or  female.  Both  Mise  Terry’s  performances  had  great 
direct  merit,  and  also  that  indefinable  merit  which  we  find 
in  players  who  can  think  as  well  as  feel,  and  who 
have  a  wholesome  impatience  of  vulgar  effects.  But  we 
wanted  to  see  whether  she  had  the  physical  power  necessary 
to  the  expressipn  of  more  agitating  moments,  whether  she 
could  interpret  passion  as  well  as  gentler  feelings.  This  doubt 
she  effectually  resolved  in  the  third  and  following  acts  of  the 

Lady  of  Lyons.”  The  third  act  in  particular — where  Pauline 
is  conducted  to  the  cottage  of  Melnotte’s  mother,  gradually 
undeceived  as  to  the  position  of  her  husband,  and  mt^e  aware 
of  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon  her — was  a  piece  of 
intensely  powerful  and  artistic  acting.  In  the  whole  progress 
of  the  scene,  from  the  first  words  of  surprise  at  Mother 
Melnotte’s  familiarity  with  her  prince  and  the  beginnings  of 
her  alarm  that  all  is  not  right,  to  the  bitter  laugh  with  which 
she  contrasts  the  poor  hovel  with  the  promi^  palace,  and 
declaims  against  the  cowardice  and  meanness  of  the  trick, 
not  a  note  was  out  of  tune,  and  that  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  for  a  first  performance  of  so  intricate 
a  part,  and  proves  how  thoroughly  the  actress  enters  into 
her  work,  and  identifies  herself  witn  the  character.  In  the 
fourth  act  Miss  Terry  was  more)  unequal.  The  play  itself 
becomes  more  thrillingly  melodramatic  towards  the  close,  and 
there  was  an  occasional  wildness  in  Miss  Terry’s  gestures 
which  would  have  been  the  better  for  correction.  We  should 
have  enjoyed  it  more  if,  instead  of  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  the  author  provides  so  lavishly  for 
melodramatic  effect.  Miss  Terry  had  rigorously  toned  them 
down.  Still  she  cannot  be  accused  of  having  i  imported  any 
thrill  of  agony  for  which  the  author  has  not  furnished  sufficient 
warrant.  She  played  the  play,  and  nothing  but  the  play.  It 
was  a  performance  which  we  should  have  been  sony  to  miss, 
and  which  we  hope  to  see  repeated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too, 
that^  Miss  Terry  will  undertake  another  of  Shakspeare's 
heroines.  She  would  probably  play  Juliet  well,  if  only  a 
suitable  Romeo  were  forthcoming. 

Of  Mr.  Coghlan ’s  Claude  Melnotte  we  cannot  speak  so 
highly.  It  was  by  no  means  a  failure,  but  it  was  not  so 
str^ing  a  success.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Coghlan  did  not  seem 
to  have  studied  his  part  so  carefully,  and  the  execution  also 
was  less  powerful.  We  were  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Coghlan — un¬ 
consciously,  perhaps,  in  a  hastily-prepared  representation — 
adopting  some  of  the  angular  tricks  which  disfigure  Mr. 
Irving’s  acting.  When  he  came  in  with  the  gun  in  his  hand, 
he  stooped  forward  and  bent  his  knees  and  stumped  about  the  i 
tage,  and  whacked  his  heels  on  the  floor,  in  a  manner  which 


may  be  very  realistic,  but  which  suggested  a  regret 'for  J  the 
freer  dignity  and  nobler  bearing  of  more  cdd-fashioned  per¬ 
formers.  In  the  love-making  of  the  second  act,  also,  there 
was  a  disappointing  stiffness  (^ut  the  proceeding^.  lie  put 
his  arm  round  Pauline’s  waist  and  marched  her  across  the 
stage  as  he  recited  the  description  of  the  gardens  by  the 
lake,  but  he  was  apparently  as  careful  of  his  motion 
as  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  old  metre  of  Catullus.  Finally, 
we  have  to  complain  that  Mr.  Coghlan,  which  al8> 
might  be  the  result  of  careless  preparation,  spoke  too  much  in 
the  tone  of  the  Shylock  which  be  lately  enacted  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s.  The  dress  was  the  dress  of  Claude  Melnotte, 
but  the  voice  was  too  often  the  voice  of  Shylock.  When 
Melnotte  said  in  reflective  astonishment — A  general  in 
twenty  years?”  the  tones  irresistibly  reminded  us  of  Shy- 
lock’s — “  Three  thousand  ducats,  well.”  Mr.  Coghlan  is  so 
good  an  actor  that  it  is  worth  while  to  tell  him  honestly  of 
his  faults,  and  to  his  Claude  Melnotte  it  must  be  objected 
that  he  was  too  constrained,  stiff,  and  angular  in  his  mov^ 
ments,  and  too  hard  and  monotonous  in  his  elocution.  But  in 
these  days  of  protracted  runs,  every  ullowance  must  be  made 
for  a  single  night’s  representation.  Only  we  fear  that  some  of 
the  faults  we  have  noted  in  Mr.  Coghlau’s  performance  are  the 
natural  result  of  those  prolonged  productions,  which  must  tend 
to  Btereot3rpe  an  actors  tones  and  movements  with  all  the 
force  of  habit 


MUSIC. 


“  LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  ANGOT.” 

The  daughter  of  Suzanne  Angot,  Canillet  by  her  maiden 
name,  seller  of  salt  fish  by  her  profession,  may  now  fairly  be 
said  to  have  outdone  the  achievements  of  her  redoubtable 
mother.  The  success  of  the  Angot  family  was  assured  from 
the  day  when  Citizen  Eve,  called  Maillot,  introduced  them  on 
the  stage  of  the  Theatre  d’Emulation  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
French  Republic.  Raised  to  affluence  by  the  discovery  of  the 
late  M.  Angot’s  hoarded  wealth,  exchanging  her  market  bonnet 
for  the  plumes  of  a  merveilleuse,  courted  at  the  masked  ball 
and  at  Tivoli,  Mdme.  Angot  had  almost  touched  the  limit  of 
human  wishes.  It  is  true  that  Mdlle.  Bernard,  the  fishwife, 
had  many  unpleasant  reflections  to  make  on  the  late  M. 
Angot’s  manner  of  doing  business,  and  on  the  morals 
of  persons  who  lolled  on  sofas  and  perfumed  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  But  then,  as  Mdme.  Angot  justly 
said,  Mdlle,  Bernard  had  no  more  sentiment  than  a  door-nml. 
It  is  true,  again,  that  when  a  natural  taste  for  seeing  the  world 
took  Mdme.  Angot  to  the  shores  of  Malabar,  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  country  compelled  her  to  attire  herself  in  a 
sacrificial  tunic,  a  green  belt,  and  a  crown  of  roses,  and  to  place 
herself  on  a  funeral  pyre  beside  an  effigy  of  her  regretted 
husband.  At  the  same  time  the  wood  of  the  pyre  was  damp, 
and  the  stage  directions  end  somewhat  thus :  On  offre  a, 
Mdme.  Angot  les  presents  des  pr^tendus  gouverneur  et  bramine. 
Elle  accepte  avec  reconnaissance  et  se  trouve  dans  un  ravisse- 
ment  inexprimable.”  And  to  what  could  ambiticm  soar  beyond 
the  triumph  she  obtained  in  the  seraglio  of  Constantinople  ? 
Borne  into  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  in  a  palanquin,  preceded 
by  negroes  clashing  their  cymbals,  by  janissaries  carrying 
banners,  and  dancers  carrying  garhmds,  by  minstrels  singing 
the  chorus  of  Iphigenif^”  What  grace,  what  majesty  divine,” 
receiving  the  handkerchief  thrown  by  royal  hands  while  the 
musicians  played  “R^siste-moi,  belle  Aspasie,”  surely  she  had 
nothing  more  to  ask  from  the  gods.  We  will  t^e  it  for 
granted  that  her  success  was  pi^igious,  and  state  without 
hesitation  that  nothing  could  have  equalled  it  but  the  histrionic 
career  of  her  daughter. 

The  play  of  Citizen  Maillot,  set  to  the  music  of  Citizen 
Leblanc,  made  no  effort  to  reproduce  more  than  a  single  8(^ne 
of  contemporaiT  manners.  The  play  of  MM.  Clairville, 
Siraudin,  and  Koning,  set  to  the  music  of  M.  Lecocq,  offers  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  almost  all  the  superficialities  of  the  epoch 
of  the  Directory.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  the  purpose  that 
worked  under  its  bubbling  surface,  the  quiet  lives  that  were 
spent  far  from  the  turmoil  of  balls,  spectacles,  th49y 
httle  suppers,  powdered  lackeys,  and  women  of  fashion,  may 
furnish  thought  to  graver  min^.  Our  authors  expend  thena- 
selves  on  the  dresses  of  the  time.  Under  their  influence  the  air 
is  once  more  heavy  with  ambernis.  The  dandies  assemble 
in  the  Jardin  Bagatelle  of  the  Ik)i8  de  Boulogne,  powdered 
and  curled,  with  their  corkscrew  canes,  green  gloves,  and 
ridiculous  cravats  j  the  ladies  of  easy  virtue  conduct  their 
affairs  in  robes  of  gauze  in  the  Idalie  of  the  Champs  Eljrs^s, 
and  the  elderly  bucks  sit  in  the  Jardin  Byron  studying  the  goseip 
of  “  Le  Th<5  and  the  criticisms  of  “  L’AlmMoch  des  Muses.  ’ 
In  the  drawing-room  of  Barras  at  Grosbois  the  lexers  of 
societv  are  received  ►by  Mdlle.  Lange,  actress  of  the  Theatre 
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rpHE  GlifVND  HOTEL  and  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COM- 

i  TANY,  MANCHESTER  (Limited). 

Capital  £250,000,  in  25,000  sharos  of  £10  each.  First  issue,  17,600  sbares.  £1 

on  application. 

DntKCToiiH : 

Ilenjamin  Amiitnpre.  Esq..  Albert  Mills.  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

Walter  Bellhoure.  Esq.,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

J.  It.  Hampson,  Esq.,  South  Paraile.  M-anchester. 

James  r.ewis,  Esq.,  St.  Paul  s  Churchyani,  London, 

William  .'qiarp,  Rsq.,  Manchester. 

Henry  Turner,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  near  Stockport. 

BA.NKEiUi— Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

SouciTona : 

Messrs.  Wild,  Barber,  and  Brnwne,  London. 

Messrs.  Earle,  Sun,  Orford,  Earle,  and  Milne,  Manchester. 

Auciiitkcts  : 

John  Whichcord,  Esq.,  London.  E.C. 

Edward  Salomons,  E^.,  Manchester. 

Owicica— 24  Qresham  Street,  E.C. ;  38  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

ThLs  Company  has  liecn  formed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the^  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  Hotel  ac*commodation,  and  for  constructing  a  Safe 
Deposit  in  Manchester. 

The  situation  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Manchester,  and  has  three  frontages  ;  is 
little  more  than  100  yards  from  the  Exchange,  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of 
the  Victoria  Railway  Station,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  important 
buildings,  used  as  offlo(‘s  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others. 

The  profits  of  the  Company  will  be  tlerived  from  the  following  sources  : — ^The 
hotel,  restaurant,  bodega,  and  bar ;  the  rents  of  the  offices,  shops,  auction  and 
sale  rooms  ;  the  safe  deposit ;  Turkish  and  swimming  baths,  Ac. 


Fejdeau.  And  by  a  thousand  other  contrivances  we  obtain 
glimpses  of  the  period  when  Duplan  the  hairdresser  sold  more 
peruKes  in  a  year  than  Beaudouin  printed  decrees,  when  the 
number  of  marriages  was  almost  as  large  as  the  number  of 
divorces;  when  bwks,  pictures,  and  money  in  the  funds  were 
of  less  value  in  the  market  than  old  clothes,  and  when  all 
Paris  crowded  to  the  comic  theatres  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
the  guillotine  and  sing  the  refrain — 

Un  certain  ressort  cach^, 

Toni  4  coup  ^tant  l&chA, 

Fait  tomber,  her,  her, 

Fait  sauter,  ter,  ter, 

Fait  tomber. 

Fait  sauter. 

Fait  voler  la  tdte. 

But  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot”  has  more  than  an  anti- 
c^uarian  interest  to  Frenchmen.  Its  tone  is  thoroughly  Repub¬ 
lican.  Whatever  honesty  there  is  in  it  belongs  to  the  people. 
The  aristocracy  is  represented  by  a  courtesan,  the  Government 
bv  a  jobber,  the  law  oy  a  police  spy.  Ange  Pitou,  the  singer 
01  the  streets,  embodies  the  popular  spirit  of  discontent  with  all 
existing  institutions.  What,  ne  asked,  had  the- Directory  done 
for  France,  and  what  was  the  difference  between  Barras  and  I 


rpiIE  GRAND  HOTEL  and  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COM- 

JL  PANY,  MANCHE.STER  (Limited). 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  SHARE  LIST  of  this  Company 
wiU  CLOSE  on  WEDNESDAY  next,  the  18th  inst. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  positive  government  security  life 

AISSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

CiiiKK  Offickm  :  34  G.uinon  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

THE  SECURITY  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 
Consists  of 

(1.)  'The  Guarantee  Fund  of  over  £5U,000. 

(2.)  The  entire  Net  Premiums  re<HJlved, 

(not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  gross) 

Spc<'ial1y  rcseiA'ed  for  payment  of  Claims  under  Policies,  and  invested 
in  Trust  in  the  names  of 

The  Rt,  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst,  \ 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C..  I-  Trustees. 

Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  ) 

(3.)  ITie  other  Assets  and  Property  of  the  Company, 
constituting  the  most  unexceptionable  provision  for  payment  of  Claims  under 
Policies. 


7^  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manusenpta. 


Forms  of  Application  for  Assurance,  tiie  Rates  of  Premium,  Dr.  Farr’s 
HeiHirt  on  the  Life  Fund,  and  all  infurmaticn  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

P.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 
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CASH  ADVANCED  AT  AN  HOUR’S  NOTICE  1 
No  ExqUIKY  OH  OTHEK  FeBS  CHAROED. 

the  city  of  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSIT 

J-  BANK,  118  A  119  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  make  Immediate  Advances  on  approved  Personal 
Security,  Bills  of  Sale,  I'rade  Bills,  Freehold  Propertiee,  Life  Policies,  Ac. 

Full  I*rospectu8ee  oii  appUcation  to  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Manager. 

•  "  ^ 

From  £6  to  £12  per  cent.  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  for  fixed  periods. 

the  city  of  LONDON  ADVANCE  AND  DEPOSIT 

J-  BANK,  118  A  119  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

Deposits,  in  amounts  of  £10  and  upwards,  received  at  Call,  for  which  Interest 
is  allowed  considerably  in  advance  of  the  amount  given  by  the  ordinary  Joint 
Stock  Banks.  Depodts  received  for  Fixed  Periods,  the  Interest  being  payable 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  at  the  following  scale,  viz. : 

Subject  to  12  months’  notice  of  Withdrawal,  12  per  cent. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,628,  AUGUST  7,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Apology.  Andrew  Johnson. 

Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Plimsoll. 

The  Henegovina,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.  Cheap  Telegraphy. 

A  Multitude  of  Smallbones. 

The  Case  of  Colonel  Baker.  Foreign  Loans.  Figaro  in  the  Green-Room, 
The  Encyclopedia  Britaimica. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes  on  Actors  and  Acting.  Logbook  of  a  Fisherman. 
The  Epigrammatists.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

Notes  on  the  Magasines. 

The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  164.  per  annum. 


JOHN  MARSHALL,  Manager. 


LONDON;  PUBUSHBD  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoreticallj) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurd^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTx 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


OSSE— EPPS, 


•On  August  13,  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  of 

tlie  British  Museum,  to  Nei.ly,  daughter  of  the  late  George  N.  Epps, 
M.D.,  of  20  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Plow,  W. 


TJAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

■At  COMPANY.  LIMITED. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL- 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampt«>n,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
•very  Thnnriay,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Oifioes — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


(^LOBE  THEATRE,  STRAND.— MDLLE.  BEATRICE’S 

V.-*  Comedy- Drama  Company  for  24  Nights,  commencing  Monday,  Angtut  16, 
Sixth  year  of  this  Company.  LOVE  AND  HONOUR;  or,  MONSIEUR 
ALPHONSE. 

Globe  theatre,  strand. — Monday,  August  16,  at 

7.80,  EARLY  IMPRESSIONS.  At  8.16  precisely,  first  representation  of 
Alexandre  Dnmas’  Comedy-Drama,  entitled  LOVE  AND  HONOUR  ;  or, 
MONSIEUR  ALPHONSE.  Translated  by  Campbell  Clarke,  Esq.  Characters 
^  Messrs.  J.  C.  Edwards.  Bennett,  Cowdrey,  and  Prank  Harvey ;  Mesdames 
Charlotte  Saunders,  L^uie  Vere,  and  Mademoiselle  Beatrice.  To  conclude  with 
THE  WHITE  BOUQUET. 
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TMPERIAL  fire  insurance  company  (Estub- 

J.  lished  180S),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Inrested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

rilHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Offlce  of  the 
lOBKBBCK  Building  Society,  20  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  POR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Offlce  of  the  Birkbeck  I'nssHOij)  Land  Soctrtt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
*  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Offlce  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 


what  is  your  crest  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

y  ^  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  wdth  &».  S<L, 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  Mended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servaats' 
liTery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 


4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IOj.  ;  “  The  Manual  of  Herald^,”  400 
Engravings,  8«.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
tUlfour.  _ 

OEAL  engraving  hj  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7«.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2a.  Crrats  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6«.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  ^yal 
Family  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Marthi’s  Lane),  W.C. 

r^lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en* 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


■RAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

1-V  roam  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Eugraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  J^ard  of  Trade,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Mutin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having  pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  'req^uire 

X  just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to  **^**'^^^  a j***^r< 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 


rjlHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 

-L  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on  behalf 
of  this  Hospital,  said  : — "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which 
this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  flrst  symptoms  of  attack  one 
long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  trae  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  thmk  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  saoriflee  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  miseiy ;  and  yet 
they  Imow  that  these  sufferings  exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  ju.'itly  ask  your  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medidnes  of  the  most  expensive 
kind. 

Brumptoii,  and  167  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  K^..  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers—  Messrs.  Ck>utts  Si  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-patients’  Establishment  and  Office— 167  llccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W. 

TJBISriT-AlSTT,  OEOXiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  J  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  MineraLs,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  66 
to 6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 

pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  compcMMdof  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
•ecured  by  applying  to  the  Secretarj’. 

TAILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 

^  ^®^™hurgh  Terrace,  Mo8<x)w  Road,  Baj'swatcr. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

TPRNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
rue  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan- 
terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  indiarobber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
t  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 

Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  ratss. 
Business  established  1866. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  aiid  other  important  towns. 

23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 


2a.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2$.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6«. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  HaU 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2a. ;  £4  34. ;  £4  4a. ;  £6  6a. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engrraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  ____  _ 

\7ISIT1NG  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  (luality, 

V  24.  34.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  *  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  64. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

1\/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

iVX  in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Qfueon  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  tiie 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barens,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  AU  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  (^een  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  1^.  Martin’s  Lime),  W.C. 

FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  4c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bean  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE, 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eraptive  Affections,  Sea  or  BiEoas 
and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CA.UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transDosltion  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoriM  elements  of  Larnplough’s  Pyretic  ^ne,  it  is  of  utowt  import^ 

thLt  SSTNAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUPF-COLOUBUp 
envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 

placed.  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.-B  Lazenby  A  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  no  long  and  favourably 
dSlSmilshed  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  pubUc  that  every  article  pre- 
is  guaranteed  M  entirely  anadulterated.-92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavmdlsh  Square  (Ute  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  bciuare),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
b/  »  LAZliSBI  4  SON,  b«r.  tb.  Ub.1 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. ;  24  onpe,  Ss.$d.;4S  enpa,  6«.  • 
288  cope,  30*. ;  fi76  cupa, 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nansea  and  sickness,  eren  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnm,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  wakii^ 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  sm^l  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3s.  6d.  ; 
2  lb.,  6«. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 

TAEPOTS :  DU  BARRy”&” CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

J  '  London,  W. ;  same  house,  24  Place  VendOme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  da 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calls  de  Valverde,  Madrid  ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Galleria,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


ivro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Xv  Any  invalid  can  core  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BABBY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whldi  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency ,  nervoiunesB,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infloensa,  noim  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blo^,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  slMplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  Invariable  success  with 
adnlts  and  delioite  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Vy'  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1869. 

“  Qantlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciate<l  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
whan  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMBS  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  08,471  of  GENIAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblcness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{(reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  1  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
s  clear  apd  my  memory  strengthenod.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  mnain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Ptonetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  \V.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  1  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  (dd,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  rented  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  lionrishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
Dourisbment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S-  FOOD.— “ Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  *pain  land  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  1  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Fotxl  in  six  wc(>ks’  time.  die. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^^NSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

lie. — Cure  No.  49,8.*12,  of  fifty  years'  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousDeM,  asthma,  oougb,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  F(K)D.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.IIc^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION.— "  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 


Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70i. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £C  16s.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake  Baskets,  30s.  to  OUs. ;  and  every  isrUoJe  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

i^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V_/  and  JOHN  BLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  prooeu  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..  046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  anperior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

^ LACK’S  BATH  AVAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
1$.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16«. ;  Pen  Baths,  13j.  6<f. ;  Seta  of  Toilet  Ware,  18«. 

C  LACK’S  DISII-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18j.  the  Set  of  Bix.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28f.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

a  LACK’S  «  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

O  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of; 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  34.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  304. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  664.  to  1204. 

Bel-room  Fire-irons,  34.  to  64.  9</. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6<f.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Coal- Boxes,  44.  6d.  to  304. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  1 84.  Gd.  to  864. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  464.  to  964. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  «<(.  to  304. 

Papier  MiichO  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  Gd,  to  144.  Gd. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS' of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

^  SITES, 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

■o  or  8^t  post-free,  containing  upWrds  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenaers,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- plated 
>V  ares.  Table  Cutlery,  4:c.  No  person  should  famish  without  one. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. -- LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  1  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
bemme  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Ereecrib^  f(T  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  tCKik  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  thla  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  cial  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 

April  17, 1859.” 

■pvU  BARRY’b  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhcea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.— 
Bonn,  July  19, 1862.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhesa,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  ha^mo'rrboids. 
—Dr.  HUD.  WU^BB,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

r^URE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  AILABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

DU  B.VRRY'S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Googra))hical  Hociety, 
mentions  the  happy  stats  of  the  people,  “  Who  re<iuire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  stsdl  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keepe  them  perfectly  free  from  disease^ -consnmption,  scrofula,  cancer,  iic., 
having  been  scarcelv  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

1  ’ll!  HAURY'S  FOOD, — **  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 


RICHASO  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

Ht02TI,I0ITQEItS  TO  HEIR,  HJLJ'ESTY. 

336  STRAND,  W. 


Electro- Plated  1 
Fiddle  Pattern,  j 

11 

II 

12  Table  Forks . 

£  4.  d. 

1  11  0 

£  4.  d. 

1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1 2  Table  Spoons . 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do . 

1  0  0 

1  10  0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  1  0 

0  16 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9  0 

0  13  0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

1  Fish  Knife . 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

0  2  6 

0  3  6 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 

0  6  6 

0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 

0  3  0 

0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 

0  2  6 

0  3  0 

8  4  0 

11  3  81 
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furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  GO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMKTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FUKNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 


V  A  Descriptive  Cataiogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING!-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  NIARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


ISrXJID^  VERITAS.— GhREY 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circolara 
post  firee. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


In  consequence  of  Spnrious  Imitations  of 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LSA  ti  PEKBINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRINS,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCBSTBRSHIllB  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  withont  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worceeter ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK- 
WBLL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HBADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INPANTS. 

DINNEFORD  Si  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
Other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cleansing  the  head 
from  scurf,  aliasing  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Sic.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  Si  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.  • 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  TOrfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

BeautifaUy  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteneas, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragnmce  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  aU  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  lUlowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  tbe  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  tbecircumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  2U.,  26$.  6d.,  and  31«.  6<j. ;  postage  free.  DonUe  ditto. 
Sis.  6d.,  42j.,  and  62$.  64. ;  postage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  42s.  and  52s.  64.  ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflQce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT’LASTIC  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Jjj  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  64.,  7s.  64.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  TWIN  REMEDIES  exercise  a  remark¬ 
able  power  in  premonitory  Bymi)tom8  of  impending  disease,  and  if  at  the 
first  ap'iearanoe  of  such  symptoms  they  were  resorted  to,  and  ordinary  prudence 
and  caut  on  taken,  the  progress  of  disease  would  be  often  checked  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dire  complaint  almost  entirely  prevented.  They  exercise  a  great 
sanitary  infiuence  over  the  hniuan  organism,  for  hy  expelling  from  the  blood 
unhealthy  humours  they  render  that  fluid  pure  and  sound,  and  so  the  whole 
system  becomes  renovated  and  strengthened.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  skin 
is  rendered  clear  and  soft,  the  breath  pure  and  fragrant,  the  eye  bright  and  clear, 
the  b^ily  vigour  heightened,  and  oil  the  mental  faculties  unclonded  and  acute. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  PORTUGAL 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE, 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^'  April  29<»,  1872. 

THE  TRIBUNE  U  bepond  compare  the  most  in/tuential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘leading  Journal*  is  <» 
England.’* 


BY  JOHN  LATOUCHE, 

With  Dlurtrationi  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  80THER0N  BSTCOURT. 


From  the  Pall  Mall  Oasette. 

“  Mr.  Latonche  hu  produced  a  singularly  agreeable  and  interesting  book. 
....  It  !■  obTionsly  the  work,  not  only  of  a  scholar  and  historian,  but  of  a  very 
acute  observer  of  men  and  manners,  who,  having  seen  the  cities  and  come  to 
know  the  mind  of  many  peoples,  has  acquired  that  width  and  justness  of  view, 
that  definiteness  of  conception  of  a  race  and  its  tendencies,  which  is  the  last 
accomplishment  of  the  philosophical  traveller.  No  reader,  however — no  lady 
reader  of  the  circulating  library  type— need  be  frightened  by  the  word  philo¬ 
sophical  ;  for  Mr.  Latouche  writes  with  a  sort  of  half-careless  ease,  and  seldom 

puts  his  remarks  into  the  form  of  general  propositions . A  pleasanter  book 

we  have  seldom  met  with,  nor  one  which  is  more  conspicuously  the  outcome  of 
an  acute  and  highly  cultivated  mind." 

From  the  Spectator. 

**  Mr.  Latonohe's  Travels  are  delightfully  written .  His  book  is  as  fair  as 

it  is  pleasant,  as  full  of  information  as  it  Is  sparkling  with  humour." 

From  the  Field. 

**  We  have  read  through  the  work  with  great  pleasure,  and  can  cordially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers." 

From  Nature. 

**  Mr.  Latouche's  narrative  is  full  of  interest  and  instr notion." 

From  the  Nonconformist. 

*'  Mr.  Latouche  has  produced  a  work  equally  novel  in  its  information  and 
interesting  in  its  social  descriptions." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  In  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  oan 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  T^E  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  ^ndon  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  "  SA  TURDA  Y  REVIEW,**  November  9fh,  1872. 

“For  manp  pears  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  wUUp 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.’* 


London :  WARD,  LOCK  A  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  K.C. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Hiohiand,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  £  (7 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  BRANDE’S  DICTIONARY. 

On  Friday  next,  in  3  vols.,  medium  8vo.,  price  63s. 

T^ICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART; 

comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in 
gimeral  use,  together  with  the  History  and  Descriptions  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Bflited  by  W.  T. 
Biunbb,  P.R.8.,  Ac.,  late  of  H.M.  Mint,  and  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Cox,  M.A., 
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